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“OUR COUNTRY”: AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF TO-DAY AS SEED 
CORN FOR THE AMERICA OF TO-MORROW. 


BY NEWTON DWIGHT HILLIS. 


UR study will concern the American 
institutions of to-day as the seed corn 
of the America of to-morrow. Let us 
begin with the statement that the limit of 
the population in old countries is the limit 
of food supply. India has only three hun- 
dred millions, because she can feed no 
more. China has only two hundred and 
fifty millions, because this is the limit of 
her agricultural resources. Japan’s fifty 
millions, so long stationary, will now in- 
crease because of the new food supply in 
‘Corea. Observations and experience tell 
us that the future population of any coun- 
try is fixed absolutely by its agricultural 
lands. Social experts feel confident, there- 
fore, of the future population of this West- 
ern continent. The three old continents, 
Asia, Europe and Africa, have ten millions 
of square miles of good agricultural land. 
This Western continent has eleven mil- 
lions. Providence, therefore, through the 
food law, has ordained a population here 
one-tenth larger than now found in the Old 
World. Europe, Asia and Africa have now 
about fourteen hundred millions of people; 
this Western continent should have about 
sixteen hundred millions—that is, more 
than half of the entire human race. Pro- 
fessor Guyot thinks our future population 
will be two thousand millions. There are 
certain peculiarities belonging to this West- 
ern continent that befit it, he thinks, to be 
the center of a new and unique civilization. 
First, it is long and slender, like the human 
figure, and as the planet turns eastward, 
the trade winds, bearing rains, sweep over 
the narrow continent, just as the steam 
from a flying locomotive falls behind the 
‘engine itself. This gives our continent 





five-sixths of all the fresh water of the 
planet, through the Yukon, the Great 
Lakes, the Mississippi and the Amazon. 
Second, the Atlantic coast is low, sloping 
gradually toward the Rockies and the 
Andes, so that the rain storms sweep across 
the entire continent before the mountain 
distills the mist into snow, giving us great 
rivers, fruitful valleys, rich forests. The 
mountains to the east of Asia and Africa 
precipitate the rain, and as the planet turns 
eastward leaves two-thirds of Africa a 
desert and one-half of Asia a desolation 
and waste. 

Uniqueness of America.—Third, because 
the old equator, before the planet tipped, 
ran across Alaska and Hudson’s Bay, the 
great coal deposits of the world lie in an 
Alaskan continent which ensures our fu- 
ture workshops and factories. Fourth, the 
mountain range, running north and south, 
made possible this international railway 
line, the contracts of which have been let, 
and which now extends, with but a few 
unbroken lengths, from the lower valleys 
of the Yukon, through British Columbia, 
the United States, Mexico, Panama, 
straight through to Patagonia, thus uniting 
the tropics and the Arctics. Now any con- 
tinent that has coal, and iron land for the 
tools, wheat and corn lands for the food 
supply, cotton lands for the raiment, has 
the future. Nor must we forget that the 
Western continent is peculiarly blessed 
through the indentations of the ocean, at 
Hudson’s Bay, the Great Lakes, the en- 
trance scooped out at the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Amazon, and Behring’s Strait, and the 
Alaskan water way. For while Asia and 
Africa on the east are convex, our conti- 
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nent is concave, giving the waters access 
to cool the land and drench the rich valleys 
with rain. That ultimately the continent 
will be one, through its institutions, no 
thoughtful man can doubt. The overflow 
of our population into Canada will be more 
and more, and the time is not far distant 
in terms of the century, when the Amer- 
ican element will outnumber all other votes, 
and the land be one from Behring’s Straits 
to El Paso. As for Mexico, we are now 
buying her mines, her forests, her planta- 
tions, while American capital is now start- 
ing toward South America, already con- 
trolled by the Monroe doctrine. This 
Western continent was built for a solid 
continent, and will be controlled from a 
single center. We now have ninety mil- 
lions of people, Canada, Mexico and South 
America perhaps forty-five millions more. 
We shall soon need the great southern con- 
tinent for the overflow of our families, and 
as a field of our investments. The land 
this side of the Panama Canal produces 
what the Amazon needs, and the valleys of 
the La Plata and the Orinoco produce what 
the people of our continent must have. 
The institutions of to-day, therefore, derive 
their importance from the fact that they 
are the seed corn of an immeasurable to- 
morrow. What ninety millions are, a 
thousand millions will become. That was 
a thrilling moment when Henry Clay, 
standing on the tops of the Alleghenies, 
put his hand to his ear and exclaimed, “I 


hear the tramp of coming millions.” But 


Clay was listening to the march of a hun- 
dred millions, and we are listening to the 
march of regiments twenty times as large. 
The hour is big with destiny for America. 
The institutions of to-day, like acorns, hold 
the oaks of to-morrow. Our ideals, our 
homes, our schools, the laws we are making, 
the manners and customs we are develop- 
ing, the churches we are founding, are the 
moulds into which two thousand millions 
of souls are to be poured. Futurity is 
vulnerable at this open gate at Ellis Island. 
Such thoughts stir the soul like winds from 
the white throne where the Eternal dwells, 
and compel us in our thinking to fall upon 
the knees. The man who is recreant to 
the republic of to-day is a traitor and en- 
emy to the hundreds of millions who are 
to take our places on the morrow. 

What Kind of Americans is America 
Producing?—These great considerations 
lend importance to the question. What 
kind of Americans America is producing? 
On the industrial side, the undeveloped re- 
sources of the country have made our people 
alert, resourceful, energetic and rich. On 
the individual side, the emphasis of the doc- 
trine of equality has made Americans self- 
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reliant, somewhat conceited, impatient of 
class privileges, and caste divisions. On 
the side of political liberty, the conscious- 
ness of the right to be one’s own king, has 
brought a reaction from tradition and ex- 
isting institutions, until our liberties some- 
times become license, while our irreverence 
often degenerates into the nothing-to-ad- 
mire spirit. Much is to be desired on the 
side of seriousness, solid culture, continuity 
of work, stability that will hold young men 
in the chosen task, obedience to law, loyalty 
to the great convictions of the fathers, and 
the high ideals of the republic. 

Indeed, the great peril of the moment is 
the rule of the illiterate class. For the 
hour, we are in bondage to the ignorant 
multitude, and wear their yoke. In general 
there are fifteen million voters in the coun- 
try, represented by the five fingers of this 
hand. This first finger stands for three 
million voters who can neither read nor 
write. This second finger stands for three 
millions who can read a little, but cannot 
write at all. This third finger stands for 
three millions of intelligent, industrious, 
and highly moral Republican party voters; 
this fourth finger for three millions intelli- 
gent, industrious and highly moral Demo- 
cratic party voters; now midway between 
these two great regiments of intelligent 
Republicans and _ intelligent Democrats 
stands three millions of intelligent, and in- 
dustrious, but immoral and corrupt voters, 
who hold the balance of power in this 
country. They cast their votes, now for 
the saloon, element, now for the gambling 
element, now for the political gangs, and 
they live by appealing to the passions of 
their fellows, and degrade men by stirring 
up vicious appetites. They represent a 
peril so vast that Carlyle once prophesied 
that they would take America with its insti- 
tutions over Niagara Falls before the ex- 
periment of such government has been 
worked out. 

In a letter hanging in yonder lecture 
room Herbert Spencer prophesies a battle 
between this class and the poor who are 
following them on the one side and the 
prosperous on the other. Herbert Spencer 
foresees rivers of blood, and finally out of 
the darkness and confusion he beholds a 
man on horseback coming in to protect 
property by the force of armed regiments. 
We do not so read the signs of the times, 
even while we do recognize the peril. The 
three millions of negroes who cannot read 
nor write must either learn or lose their 
vote, and so must all illiterate whites. No 
ignorant engineer has a right to lay hand 
on a locamotive and risk the lives of a 
thousand passengers. No ignorant black 
man nor white man nor yellow man has 
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any right to pass judgment on silver money 
or paper money, high tariff or low tariff, 
government regulation of corporations or 
vast corporate wealth, moving on without 
engineer, like trains running wild. There 
are many, many thousands of children, not 
in our public schools in New York, many, 
many thousands in every one of the ten 
largest cities, two or three millions in the 
entire country, whose parents are allowing 
them to grow up wild, as a menace to free 
institutions. But this republic has become 
so complex, and its institutions are so in- 
volved that every peasant will have to be- 
come a scholar, in order to keep up with 
our social progress. Education must be- 
come compulsory, ignorance may be en- 
durable in a monarchy controlled by an 
aristocratic few; ignorance is impossible in 
a republic. Either we must free ourselves 
from our slavery to the illiterate three 
millions, or the republic will suffer perma- 
nent injury. 

Overweening Influence of Great Cities. 
—All lovers of their country must recog- 
nize the ever-increasing importance of the 
city as the real battlefield of free institu- 
tions. In 1800 one man out of twelve lived 
in the city; in 1850, one man of eight lived 
in the city; in 1900, one family out of four 
dwelt in the large town; now one family 
out of three, and soon, by reason of the 
increase of tools, perhaps one-half of our 
people will live in small towns, or great 
urban centers. The reasons are not far 
to seek. Tools have released farmers from 
drudgery. To-day, five men, with their 
reapers, threshers, flour mills, can produce 
enough wheat, converted into flour and 
changed into bread, to feed a thousand 
families for one year. To-day one man, 
in one year, with the new spindles and 
looms, can produce enough cotton and wool 
goods to clothe a thousand men and women 
for one year. Every man has now sixty- 
man power, and soon will have two hun- 
dred-man power, through electric devices. 

Once the farmer’s boy was a mere slave, 
revolted from his task, and grew bitter. 
Now we have emancipated the boy, and 
sent him to the college and the city, and 
have captured the wind and the steam and 
sent them to the slave gang, while an engi- 
neer lifts the electric whip. On the other 
hand, the city has become increasingly at- 
tractive. The millions of peasants, newly 
come from centuries of out of door toil in 
Central Europe, bring nerves like steel. 
They hunger for companionship. The 
thunder of the streets, the noise of the 
multitude like a flood of waters, gives them 
the excitement they want and need. The 
crowded city will do them good, and not 
evil. After ten generations of town life, 
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your children are over sensitized, and need 
the farm. These peasants are over- 
muscled, and they need the city. That 
which threatens your health is bread and 
meat to them. And more and more they 
will come to the great city, and every day 
makes the problem of Americanizing them 
more pressing. We need to open all our 
public schools for night lectures. We 
must found night colleges, in which there 
will be a hundred thousand students, doing 
in six or eight years, with night work, what 
Yale and Harvard do in four years by lec- 
tures. We need social settlements, Bible 
schools. We must quadruple our churches; 
we must make the truth attractive. The 
new church must be a Biblical church, a 
democratic church and a scientific church, 
a kind of college in morals, a school of 
friendship, and a hospital of hurt hearts; 
in short, an institution for man making 
and man mending and character building. 
Other parts of this continent are asking 
anxiously what kind of Americans is 
America producing. The usual answer, 
“We point with pride,” is not forthcoming. 

Tyranny of Unworthy and Incapable 
Rulers—Nor must we overlook the prob- 
lem involved in the kind of men chosen to 
rule over our great cities, our states and 
our nation. Terrible the bondage—the il- 
literate multitude, but not less heavy the 
yoke of unworthy rulers. Wendell Phil- 
lips once in addressing the City Council of 
Boston told them that every one of them 
had been nominated in a saloon on Satur- 
day night and was all but mobbed because 
he told the exact and literal truth. Last 
autumn, when a strike was on in a certain 
Western city, the rioting was so perilous 
that the mayor closed up all the saloons 
until the strike was settled. Several months 
later it was discovered that the politicians 
had had no meeting places, and that with 
the closing of the dram shops, from whence 
issue five-sixths of all the crime of the 
country, that the political machinery had 
also been closed. Two or three weeks 
before election the merchants and business 
men of the town got together, and for the 
first time nominated the candidates, all of 
which throws a flood of light upon De 
Tocqueville’s statement. One day he asked 
a mayor some questions with reference to 
the future of democracy in America. The 
French scholar said, “ Your saloons seem 
to be responsible for nearly all of your 
crime. Why do you not peremptorily close 
the saloons in your great cities?” “ Why,” 
answered the mayor, “because of the oppo- 
sition of the business interests.” “ From 
which I am to infer,” said De Tocqueville, 
“that your republic is controlled by saloon 
capital.” With one stroke of his knife, 
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De Tocqueville laid bare the rotten nerve 
that spreads disease through the body 
politic. 

Old Political Conditions—In 1839 Ma- 
caulay describes a struggle in the English 
parliament of that winter. He says: 
“Lord Norrys was whistling, Lord Maid- 
stone ill-mannered and drunk. After much 
grossly indecent conduct, a curious out- 
break took place.” Then Macaulay gives 
the bickerings between the drunken speak- 
ers, and the page ends with these words: 
“ At last the tumult ended from sheer phys- 
ical weariness. It was past one o’clock, 
and the bellowers of the opposition had 
been howling from six o’clock with little 
interruption.” Then an American historian 
describes a struggle over the tariff in the 
Senate chamer in Washington in 1878. 
“ The distinguished senator strode back and 
forth. His arms went around every man 
he met, in maudlin embrace, and both sides 
of his desk were needed when he rose to 
vote. Another senator, distinguished for 
his opposition to the bill, by help of diligent 
whispering, a man prompting and support- 
ing on each side, gave his amendment cor- 
rectly, dropped back in a drunken stupor. 
One was at full length on his desk and 
chair, while Congress was legislating on the 
most important of problems, legislating 
with its eyes shut, and its mouth wide 
open.” The American historian ends the 
statement with, “God deliver us froni a 
pickpocket Congress, part of it drunk.” 
Fortunately, that era for England’s Parlia- 
ment, and the republic’s Congress is gone 
forever. But a condition just as bad may 
prevail, only from another viewpoint of 
peril. 

Government means education and prepa- 
ration by study. But in a republic, office 
offers social position to successful men. 
For example, a certain Western state sent 
a man recently to the Senate who was a 
self-made millionaire, with a genius for 
money getting. The family wanted social 
position. Outside of a narrow line of 
business, the man was as ignorant, and is 
as ignorant, of history, law, government, 
finance or economics as an infant is ignor- 
ant of the logarithms of Isaac Newton. 
But his daughters insisted upon having the 
money spent so that he could go to the 
Senate and give them social position. They 
have what they desired. Meanwhile the 
republic has a mannikin in Washington 
instead of a man. He knows enough to 
know that he knows nothing at all, and so 
he comes in and votes when he is sent for. 
Some rulers at least have this great ad- 
vantage—they help to count in bringing up 
the statistics of pneumonia and cholera. I 
refer to the incident because it is typical of 
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the fact that when men have succeeded in 
money getting they then try to obtain social 
recognition by buying a great office, and 
the result is that we are ruled often not by 
the best but by the most ignorant. When 
you want an opera sung you hire a singer, 
not a fog-horn. Needing an argument, you 
send for a lawyer; when ill, you send for 
an expert physician. Needing the most 
highly trained expert, namely a ruler of a 
great state or city (fortunately New York 
has both) too often' we wake up to discover 
that we have selected, not a man fitted for 
the task of making the laws and executing 
them, but a man possessed of a large as- 
sortment of incapacities, partly inherited 
and partly acquired, and the municipal or 
state train runs wild. When a man has 
burned his life out to the dregs in achieving 
millions, it is dishonorable for him to ask 
the people to permit him in his broken- 
down old age to take charge of the finan- 
cial interests of ninety millions of hard- 
working people. If the rulers of this coun- 
try were to sit down honestly and say, Am 
I fitted for this position? Have I really 
mastered the last fact in the case about this 
tariff? And this rate bill? And this city? 
And have I any moral right to cast this vote, 
or hold this office? If every man who 
would be compelled to answer “No” should 
resign, most of the seats in our state, mu- 
nicipal and national capitals would be as 
empty as a church at midnight.’ We must 
hope much from the new movement among 
the educated young men of the country 
who are now devoting themselves to poli- 
tics at the beginning of their career. 

Moral Illiteracy.—Not less important the 
return to moral education. Sixteen thou- 
sand murders last year! And most of them 
committed by young men. The whole land 
in the throes of investigations concerning 
graft and corruption! Multitudes are dis- 
couraged, and pessimistic, about the future, 
by reason of the apparent decay of man- 
hood. But we are reaping to-day the har- 
vest of yesterday’s sowing. Our statistics 
show that about eighteen million children 
and youth never cross the threshold of any 
church, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, on 
Sunday. Some states forbid the public 
school teachers giving instruction in mor- 
als. The result is a generation trained in 
the intellect, but illiterate as to the con- 
science; intelligent as to the reason, but 
moral idiots. Schools for developing art, 
schools for law and medicine, colleges for 
drill in everything excepting conscience. 
We let our children grow up ignorant of 
right and wrong in childhood, and then 
hang them when they have committed mur- 
der in their manhood. Instead of hanging 
the child, we ought to hang the parents and 
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the state that permitted this moral illit- 
eracy. 

Meanwhile, the only day the state has set 
aside for eighty millions of workers is be- 
ing used increasingly for everything except 
moral education. Rulers in high places use 
Sundays for great social receptions, ban- 
quets, with the inevitable result that the 
theaters are claiming the day for vaude- 
ville. Then comes the wave of lawlessness 
and crime, sweeping like a black flood over 
the land. The position of the successful 
business man is, “ We work hard six days 
in the week—let us have Sunday for exer- 
cise and pleasure. Do away with the Bible 
schools for educating the nation’s children 
in morals, let the churches go, let Sunday 
be for pleasure. We need the ground, so 
chop the big tree down—all we want is the 
tree’s shade.” But some of these days the 
prosperous men who are, by example, 
breaking down the American Sunday and 
by example teaching all young people to 
break down the only school in morals the 
nation has, the Christian church, will waken 
up to discover that in chopping down the 
tree so as to use the soil, they have lost 
both the shade and the fruit. Nature gives 
a man the harvest he sows, wheat for 
wheat, tares for tares. Live for pleasure, 


let your children live for pleasure, and 


when they are in middle life, and tempta- 
tion comes in like a flood, and the ship 
goes on the rocks, remember this, you gave 
your children no moral anchors, you taught 
them to cast off all restraints, freed them 
from all hostages to society and God, and 
when the rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and there goes 
up the cry, “A sinking ship!” remember 
that you deliberately declined to put out 
the anchors, and strengthen the safeguards, 
and fix the braces. 

Education of Conscience.-—A generation 
ago families grown prosperous gave up 
moral drill and training of children. Now 
comes the harvest of penalty, blackened 
names, ruined homes, one wide desolation, 
a trackway of a tornado of crime and sin. 
Not so our fathers. They believed in 
patriotism and in property, believed in edu- 
cating their children in mathematics, and 
drilling them, and compelling them to mas- 
ter the principles of morals. They had the 
sturdiness that belongs to men of oak and 
rock. Open your biography of Washing- 
ton, just before that great battle. Wash- 
ington went into his room, and closed his 
door and fell on his knees to pray, leaving 
orders that he should not be disturbed. 
An aide came and rapped on the door, then 
went away, to come back and again rapped 
loudly. Washington rose and thrust his 
sword through the panel of the door. It 
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was that thrust, united with that prayer, 
that gave us this republic. 

God save us from a set of prosperous, 
effeminate men and women enjoying the 
fruits of their Christian fathers’ fidelity, 
loyalty and manhood, but who are rearing 
a generation of children that are floating in 
Cleopatra’s barges, spreading purple sails, 
mere mollycoddles in morals, boys that are 
base while they are beardless, and daugh- 
ters of pleasure who are rotten before they 
are ripe. No nation can be truly demo- 
cratic until it is first truly theocratic. This 
people representing 90,000,000, now shap- 
ing the molds of free schools, that all may 
become scholars, political liberties that all 
may become patriots, free markets, that all 
may become self-sufficing, must stand for 
morals, since righteousness alone exalteth 
a people, and not for their own sake simply, 
but because the American institutions of 
to-day are the seed corn for 1,600,000,000 
Americans who shall enter the scene on the 
morrow. 


PLAIN LIVING. 





NE of the many disadvantages of being 
rich is, that the more we have the 
more we want. One of the blessings that 
ordinarily accompany poverty is the dis- 
position to be contented with what we have. 
The rich child with a multitude of toys is 
soon dissatisfied with every one of them. 
He wants a fire-engine that will work, a 
locomotive that will run and draw cars 
after it, and he gets them. He plays with 
them a little while, and then he discards 
them for a toy dancing bear or a battle- 
ship run by clockwork. When he is dis- 
contented with these he teases his mother 
querulously for some other expensive nov- 
elty. But the poor child, whose parents 
have no money to pay for his fun, draws 
a few lines on the sidewalk with a piece 
of chalk and plays hop-scotch, or bounces 
a penny rubber ball, or plays leapfrog or 
hide-and-seek, and can find in a handful of 
marbles more pleasure than a rich little girl 
would find in a tray of finger rings. 

The rich boy grows up, and his amuse- 
ments continue to be expensive and com- 
plicated. Too lazy or too indifferent to 
learn the necessary rudiments of mechan- 
ical engineering, he graduates from his 
miniature bicycle to an automobile, which 
he drives at a reckless rate whither it 
pleases him. He does not make his own 
amusement out of the raw material, he 
finds it ready-fashioned for him at the 
theater. His father and his mother en- 
courage him to take the line of least resist- 
ance, and the whole course of his life is 
upholstered and cushioned against the 
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shock of meeting life’s real conditions. 
The boy becomes flabby, irresolute, effem- 
inate through indulgence. When he be- 
comes at length an alleged man, he is fitted 
for little except to maintain the superficial 
forms of ceremonious gentility. He is a 
gentleman, according to the restricted defi- 
nition that signifies a person of elegant 
leisure who is not obliged to earn his own 
living. 

The rich girl may, if she likes, lead a life 
exceeding in vacuity and inanity that of 
her brother. She may spend most of her 
time following the fashions or getting 
ready to follow them. She may consider 
“bridge” worth the consuming devotion 
of her waking hours. She may elect to 
spend a large part of every day talking 
about the trivial concerns of the social set 
she moves in. The staple topics of her 
talk are likely to be the ball that was so 
brilliantly beautiful last evening, the party 
that bids fair to eclipse its radiance to- 
morrow. Her whole conversation turns 
upon the insignificant likes and dislikes of 
the callow fledglings who form her par- 
ticular coterie, and she has no enthusiasms 
that go beyond the circumscribed sphere of 
their simian chatter. Such a girl grows 
up into a “hen-minded” woman, all fuss 
and feathers, without intellectual substance. 
She is worried by every little thing, and 
concerned by none of the great things. 
Good things to eat, good clothes to wear, 
“nice” people to know mean _ infinitely 
more to her than good books to read, good 
conversation or good friends. She.is akin 
to Martha, who was cumbered with much 
serving. She frets at every little squeal- 
ing hinge of the domestic routine; she sim- 
ply does not know the art of placid ob- 
liviousness to that which cannot be helped. 
She seems to enjoy worryine as a connois- 
seur enjoys old wine or a painter is de- 
lighted by a radiant sunset. It would 
never be possible to persuade her that she 
is a fool, for “she never could know, and 
never could understand.” 

Those who are poor in worldly posses- 
sions but rich in the things of the spirit 
have learned how few and simple are the 
prime requisites of happiness. A man who 
was rated as fairly well-to-do suffered the 
so-called misfortune of having his house 
burn down with everything in it. The in- 
surance was partial. Before the catas- 
trophe, he would have told you that the 
personal property he had accumulated in 
the course of some forty years was indis- 
pensable. After the fire, he found that he 
could do very well without nine-tenths of 
the belongings that had been destroyed. 
He was so thankful to Providence that his 
wife and his two little girls had not per- 
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ished in the flames that his joy in their 
salvation obliterated the sense of every 
loss. He never attempted to recall the 
names of many things that in an hour and 
a half were reduced to ashes. The fire had 
made a clean sweep of his laborious accu- 
mulations, and the first things that were 
replaced were those that would have been 
needed by a Western pioneer, facing for 
the first time the isolation of the blank 
prairie. That man will be to the end of 
his days devoutly thankful that only the 
things that could be replaced were taken 
from him, and that what was left him was 
the priceless and indispensable threefold 
cord of the devotion of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

As civilization and culture make people 
more prosperous and more comfortable, 
they are prone to forget how few and 
simple their real needs are. We _ need 
sleep, but not much of it, and most of us 
are asleep exactly when we ought most of 
all to be awake. We need food, but it is 
not necessary that food should be cun- 
ningly disguised with a thousand devices 
to tickle the jaded and surfeited palate, for 
the main trouble is that we eat too much 
and not too little. We need clothes to 
wear, but the one suit of fur that lasts 
certain animals all their lives is so beauti- 
ful that some men spend their whole time 
in search of it. We need heaven, and the 
sense of a higher power directing our lives 
and our destinies; but we spend most of 
our time refuting and denying the possi- 
bility of anything bigger or better than we 
are. We need the love of friends and, 
therefore, it is the more strange that we 
should decline to be lovable, and that we 
should spend our time not in improving 
ourselves, but in decorating our bodies, fill- 
ing them with food and hustling them 
about over the earth in search of ever- 
fresh sensations.—Public Ledger. 


THE MOST PRECIOUS METAL? 


7". advent and development of the 
electrical industry has made copper 
one of the most indispensable of all the 
metals. Fortunately, the New World is 
rich in copper or the enormous demand for 
it would make it even more precious than 
gold. Last year, according to the geolog- 
ical survey, the production of copper in the 
United States exceeded that of any other 
year in the history of the metal, totaling 
942,570,721 pounds. In this production 
Arizona led with 280,523,267 pounds; 
Michigan had 252,503,651 pounds, and 
Montana 222,503,051 pounds. 

Previous to the wonderful development 
of electrical apparatus, which began less 
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than twenty-five years ago, there was lit- 
tle demand for copper. The tempering of 
copper has long been recognized as a lost 
art, and years ago copper could only be 
used for kettles and other kitchen utensils, 
for ship-bottoms and ornamental work. 
Consequently, there was little demand for 
the metal. The early experiments with 
electricity proved that silver was the very 
best conductor for the electric currents, 
and that copper ranked a very close second. 
Silver being out of the question, on ac- 
count of its scarcity and consequent high 
price, the manufacturers seized upon cop- 
per for the making of conductors in elec- 
trical apparatus. 

Every conductor of electricity in elec- 
trical machines and apparatus is made out 
of copper, except where a resistance is re- 
quired, such-as in electric heating devices, 
or where the weight of copper in long dis- 
tance transmission makes it more econom- 
ical to use aluminum wire. About 20 per 
cent. of the total weight of every electric 
generator or motor is copper. All the 
‘windings of electric’ machinery, wire, 
cables, switches, sockets, parts of lamps 
and a hundred other things in the industry 
are made of copper or brass, which is 
mostly copper. 

Electricity will flow through copper with 
very little resistance, traveling at the rate 
of nearly 186,000 miles a second. It does 
not travel through soft iron so easily, and 
some metals or alloys offer a great amount 
of resistance to the flow of the current. 
This resistance results in a serious loss of 
electricity through heat—the electrical 
energy being converted into heat energy 
in forcing its way through the obstructed 
path, in the same way that the friction of 
a car axle causes a hot box. 

This is almost a universal age of elec- 
tricity, and if civilization to-day was con- 
fronted with the choice of giving up its 
copper or its gold the world’s gold mines 
would be deserted to-morrow. We can get 
along without gold, but it would be almost 
impossible to get along without our mil- 
lions of pounds of copper annually. 

Copper is one of the most ancient of the 
metals utilized by man. When the first 
skin-clad savage of ancient Europe heated 
a lump of copper ore in his fire and melted 
out the first bit of copper then the stone 
age passed and another step towards mod- 
ern civilization began. These first little 
globules of copper were hammered flat 
with the stone axes and pierced with 
sharp bits of flint for ornamental use. This 
first copper was too soft to be used for 
making of sharp-edged weapons and it was 
not until some native genius mixed it with 
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tin and produced an alloy called bronze 
that the new metal could be formed into 
weapons, coins, utensils and other things 
which would be strong and durable. The 
bronze age lasted until the discovery of 
iron and tempered steel, then vanished in 
the past with the age of flint and stone. 
To-day the tombs of the Nile, of ancient 
India, of Greece and Italy yield up their 
bronze statues, ornaments, weapons and 
utensils to testify to the craft and skill of 
those ancients of the bronze age. 

In America the pick of the scientific 
searcher discloses the copper ornaments of 
the Aztecs and the Incas. The Mound 
Builders had their copper ornaments and 
history related that even the Indians who 
greeted Coronado, Ponce de Leon, Colum- 
bus and Hudson wore copper ornaments 
on their person, although they made no use 
of it for weapons or utensils as did the 
Mound Builders and the Cliff Dwellers and 
the semi-civilized tribes of Mexico and 
Peru. 

Down through all these centuries copper 
has been of greatest value to man, but it 
did not compare favorably with iron and 
steel until electricity came into its own so 
few years ago. 


“THE SQUARE DEAL.” 


“Tr we fail, Henry,” said Uncle Hiram 
to his hopeful young nephew, “ you may be 
sure that we owe it as a rule not to our 
limitations or to lack of opportunities, but 
to our lack of thoroughness, to our not 
using the talents we have to the best ad- 
vantage. It is an old, old story, Henry, 
but however old a story may be it still re- 
mains new to those who hear it for the 
first time; and are not new hearers coming 
into hearing all the time, to whom every- 
thing, the whole world, is new? Now let 
me say this again for your benefit. 

“When I see the window-cleaner failing 
to get down into the corners to dig out 
there, failing to make a perfect job of. his 
work, I know not only that he lacks inspi- 
ration, I know that he lacks the two simple 
essentials of application and thoroughness 
for getting on in the world at all. As he 
grows older he will wonder why he doesn’t 
get ahead faster, and when dull times come 
he will wonder why he is laid off while 
other men are kept at work; and then, un- 
less happily light should come to him, he'll 
get sour and discontented and in his own 
way cynical; he’ll think that everything in 
the order of things is wrong, that he isn’t 
getting a fair deal, when the fact is that 
every man is his own dealer. 

“As it is about the window-cleaner so 
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it is with every one of us in whatever we 
may have to do. We all of us think we 
can do big things when, as we say, ‘ we get 
a chance’; but the truth is that unless we 
can do a little thing well we can’t do a big 
thing well and we never get a chance. Big 
things are made up of little things. If a 
man or a boy couldn’t sweep a sidewalk 
clean nobody would think of hiring him 
to clean a city. 

“Don’t: think you’ve got a mean job and 
slight it till you can get something better ; 
no matter what your work may be, magnify 
it and dignify it by application and thor- 
oughness. It is the only way to get on, 
and in that way you'll be sure to get on. 
There’s nothing the matter with the deal, 
Henry. Every man can have a square deal 
if he wants it hard enough, for every man 
can deal for himself if he will.”—New 
York Sun. 





LEARN TO LET GO. 


NE of the most practical and abso- 

lutely truthful bits of philosophy that 

have appeared in a long time, was recently 

published in Medical Talk, on the wisdom 
of “letting go.” Says the writer: 

“Tf you want to be healthy morally, 
mentally and physically, just let go. 

“That little hurt you got from a friend, 
perhaps it wasn’t intended, perhaps it was, 
but never mind, let it go. Refuse to think 
about it. 

“Let go that feeling of hatred you have 
for another, the jealousy, the envy, the 
malice, let go all such thoughts. Sweep 
them out of your mind, and you will be 
surprised what a clearing up and rejuvena- 
ting effect it will have upon you, both phys- 
ically and mentally. Let them all go; you 
house them at deadly risk. 

“But the big troubles, the bitter disap- 
appointments, the deep wrongs and heart- 
breaking sorrows, the tragedies of life— 
what about them? Why just let them go, 
too. Drop them! softly, maybe, but surely. 
Put away all regret and bitterness, and let 
sorrow be only a softening influence. Yes, 
let them go, too, and make the most of the 
future. Then that little pet ailment that 
you have been hanging on to and talking 
about, let it go. It will be good riddance. 
You have treated it royally, but abandon it; 
let it go. Talk about health, instead, and 
health will come. Quit nursing that pet 
ailment, and let it go. 

“Tt is not so hard after once you get 
used to the habit of it—letting go of these 
things. You will find it such an easy way 
to get rid of the things that mar and em- 
bitter life that you will enjoy letting them 
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go. You will find the world such a beauti- 
ful place. You will find it beautiful be- 
cause you will be free to enjoy it—free in 
mind and body. 

“Learn to let go. As you value health 
of body and peace of mind—just simply let 


go. 





SOMETHING FOR EDUCATORS TO 
PONDER. 


JOSEPH M. ROGERS. 


NE of the officials of the West Point 
Military Academy made a remark- 
able report not long ago-concerning an 
examination of candidates for admission. 
Formerly only grammar school subjects 
were included in the examination for in- 
tending cadets, but later it was provided by 
law for a slightly higher test. Geometry 
and algebra were added to the other topics, 
the idea. being to elevate the requirements 
for admission to go about the close of the 
first year in a good high school. The fol- 
lowing data are enough to make the patri- 
otic citizen blush. 

Of 351 young men who applied for ad- 
mission, only 314 remained to take the 
mental examination, the rest being ex- 
cluded by the physical test. Will it be be- 
lieved that 223 of the candidates failed in 
one or both examinations? Of the 314 
who took the mental examination, 265, or 
eighty-four per cent., failed in one or more 
subjects. Of these, 154 failed in algebra 
and 237 in geometry, while 129 failed in 
grammar. Yet the questions were far 
from difficult, such as almost any boy who 
has been a year in a good high school 
should be able to answer without difficulty. 

It is possible to get some light on this 
subject through the data given by the can- 
didates. 

Of the 314 young men examined men- 
tally, 295 had been educated in the public 
schools, with an average attendance of 
nine years and eleven months. This is al- 
most exactly the time allowed for a normal 
boy to pass through the grades of the gram- 
mar school and one half of the four-year 
course at a high school: But these boys 
had had still further advantages, for they 
had averaged three years and three months 
in high schools, or not quite enough for 
graduation in the better class of such in- 
stitutions. This, however, is not the worst. 
There were 189 who had studied the class- 
ics, and 135 who had been in college a 
year or more. Of the 135 there were 82 
who failed to enter West Point. 

A detailed analysis would probably re- 
sult in an even more deplorable showing. 
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It is not true that this was an unusually 
poor collection of young men. Many of 
them had passed competitive examinations 
in their home districts, and none were sent 
up who were not supposed to be of more 
than ordinary ability. All of them had 
been given nine months’ notice of exami- 
nation, with instructions to prepare in the 
following subjects: Algebra, through quad- 
ratics; Geometry, high school; English 
Grammar; English Literature and Compo- 
sition, very elementary; United States 
History, high school; General History, 
high school; Geography, descriptive, of 
the common school. A general idea of the 
questions likely to be asked could be easily 
secured from published samples of former 
years. And yet the failures were in the 
vast majority. This is one of the strongest 
indictments ever made against our com- 
mon schools, and it is, unfortunately, un- 
answerable, . 

The West Point incident is given in 
order to make the reader understand that 
the subject under discussion is not an 
academic one, but a matter of vast prac- 
tical importance. In a recent examination 
in a private academy of high standing, 
where boys are prepared for college, 
twenty-three out of a class of twenty-five 
failed to pass their examinations at the end 
of the year. Is it to be supposed that con- 
ditions in the public schools are any better? 
—Lippincoti’s Magazine. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


NE of the most important of recent 
movements having for their object 

the welfare of the rising generation, is that 
which concerns itself with the establish- 
ment of public playgrounds. In Wiscon- 
sin, as in other states, a large proportion 
of school districts have failed to provide 
enough play room for the children. In 
many instances, especially in cities, the 
need of play room has not been realized 
until the value of the land available for 
such use has become practically prohibi- 
tory. It often happens, too, even in the 
case of rural school districts, that the 
school yard is altogether too small to pro- 
vide proper opportunities for play. School 
officials owe it to the communities which 
they serve to bring this matter, if need be, 
to the attention of the people at the earliest 
possible opportunity. By providing proper 
opportunities for play in connection with 
the attendance at school, there is set in 
operation one of the most effective agen- 
cies in the prevention of truancy in child- 
hood and delinquency and crime in adult 
life. Below are given, as published in 
The Playground, some statements by prom- 
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inent citizens regarding the value of public 
playgrounds: 

“The universal impulse to play is a 
divinely ordered thing. If God gives the 
impulse man ought to provide the play- 
ground.”—Josiah Strong. 

“He who helps a boy become a strong 
and good man makes a contribution of the 
first order to the welfare of society.”— 
Phillips Brooks. 

“Playgrounds are necessary for the de- 
velopment of wholesome citizenship in 
modern cities.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 

“ Self-government is to be learned as an 
experience, rather than taught as a theory. 
Hence, in a permanent democracy adequate 
playgrounds for. all the children are a 
necessity.”—Luther Halsey Gulick. 

“Well equipped and efficiently super- 
vised playgrounds are one of the most ef- 
fective means of saving city children.”— 
Judge De Lacy. 

“ Juvenile crime in cities is, to the great- 
est extent, a question of a place to play.” 
—Earl of Meath. 

“ Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
it alone can stifle the lust for it.”—Jane 
Addams. 

“Rochester playgrounds and the swim- 
ming pools in the parks, have resulted in a 
much smaller number of accidental deaths 
of children during the past year than 
usual. There was a decrease of 83 per 
cent. in drownings.”—Mayor Edgerton, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Resolution adopted by the International 
Tuberculosis Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
“Resolved, That this congress endorses 
and recommends the establishment of play- 
grounds as an important means of prevent- 
ing tuberculosis, through their influence 
upon health and resistance to disease.” 


THOUGHT DROPS. 





You may have taught your first week of 
school—let that be your weakest. 

You may be green—but don’t get blue. 

A good life policy—spiritual endow- 
ment. 

See everything—notice only a few essen- 
tial things. ' 

Talk little, say much. 

Be sure that the schoolroom is neat be- 
fore you preach neatness to your pupils. 

Before you publish the fact that you have 
a bad school, consult a physician. It may 
be a bad case of indigestion. 

Be a good loser. 

Don’t be in too big a hurry to “ squelch” 
that bad boy; he might not be of the 
“ squelching ” kind. 

A wise physician never talks about losing 
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his patients, nor will a wise teacher talk 
about losing her patience. 

Every mark upon the school building or 
furniture mars the good name of the 
school, but every one left there is the 
teacher’s demerit mark. 

When you can’t do what you want to do, 
then want to do what you can do. 

When you write home tell only about 
the good things you see and hear. Your 
letters will be short at first, but they will 
lengthen as the time goes by. 

If the church of your choice is not very 
large and influential in your locality where 
you are teaching, stay by it, as the “ swell 
church” may have its sails full of wind 
and your small church be an electric 
launch. 

When thou sayeth to a small boy, “ Wilt 
thou? and he doesn’t, be sure that he wilt- 
eth then and there. 

All things come to him who waits, so 
you had better get busy or something will 
come to you that you don’t want. 

One enemy talks more about you than 
twenty friends. 

When it is a question of doing right or 
losing your position, do right, for a good 
name is better than a good job. But be 
sure that you do right. 

Patrons respect a teacher who lives up 
to her convictions.—Nebraska Teacher. 


TO BOSTON IN gio. 








BY ETHEL M. ANGIER. 





Sr nation’s ideal convention city Bos- 
ton unquestionably is, as proved once 
more by the decision of the National Edu- 
cational Association to come to New Eng- 
land for a second time since the beginning 
of the present century. Although San 
Francisco, arisen from its ruins like the 
traditional phoenix, wanted the great gath- 
ering of educators in 1910 a strong feeling 
in favor of Boston wa» developed, with the 
result that the claims of the California city 
will wait for another year. The visiting 
superintendents and teachers had so good 
a time at the Hub in 1903 that they have 
never ceased to talk about it. The expres- 
sions of appreciation published in news- 
papers at the time were as heartfelt as ever 
set forth by representatives of any conven- 
tion. The good report of Boston’s hos- 
pitality has been spread abroad, and this 
year it is expected that at least forty thou- 
sand members of the Association will find 
their way to the cool and beautiful New 
England coast early in July. The attend- 
ance in 1903 was about thirty-five thousand. 





A record-breaking crowd is looked for 
because, all apart from the value of attend- 
ance at the meetings and conferences of the 
Association, and the opportunities for 
making and renewing professional acquain- 
tances, seeing Boston in and for itself is 
regarded by most Americans as a liberal 
education. After all the jokes have been 
perpetuated at the expense of the queer old 
city, the fact remains that no other place 
on this side of the Atlantic has as many 
cherished shrines. 

Just what the historic associations of 
Boston mean to the patriotic American was 
impressed upon the writer of this article 
last summer in taking one of the “ historic 
Boston trolley trips” which the enter- 
prising traction company runs from Park 
Square twice a day. It is an inspiring and 
inexpensive trip covering a wide territory, 
with the accompaniment of a megaphoned 
lecture which is worth the journey from 
half across the continent to hear. 

The chance to overhear comments as 
well as to see sights enlivens the journey. 
That well-kept trolley car, filled with sun- 
dry folk from diverse parts of the land, 
proves just what Boston means to the rest 
of the country. It is not the city’s present 
very considerable commercial importance; 
its great manufactures of shoes and ma- 
chinery and text-books; its rapidly growing 
trade with countries of Europe and Asia; 
not even its magnificent educational insti- 
tutions and museums which have been 
springing up and expanding in remarkable 
profusion these last few years—it is not 
these things pertaining to Boston, the me- 
tropolis, over which men and women who 
have never seen a seaport before grow 
enthusiastic. Bunker Hill Monument; the 
Elm in Cambridge under which General 
Washington took command of the Amer- 
ican Army; the house in which the beloved 
Longfellow lived; Mt. Auburn Cemetery in 
which many of the storied great are buried; 
Old Ironsides, moored at her dock in the 
Navy Yard and now constituting one of 
the most fascinating of all museums of 
American antiquities—these are objective 
points of the pilgrimages of the thousands 
who contribute their nickels to the street 
car company’s coffers during and after each 
convention. 

The feeling that it is a privilege to see 
these places makes the passengers in the 
sight-seeing trolley complacent and good- 
natured. They all enjoy the conductor 


lecturer’s little quips and jokes as the car 
swings past the spot in Boston’s busy street 
where Mother Goose once lived; the Old 
South Church, used for a riding school by 
the British during the occupancy of Bos- 
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ton; the old State House, from the balcony 
of which announcements of great pith and 
moment were made to the excited populace 
of the rebellious little town in the days just 
preceding the separation; Faneuil Hall, the 
“cradle of liberty,” topped with its gilded 
grasshopper; Haymarket Square, the Hub 
of the Hub, from which nine streets radi- 
ate; the spire of the Old North Church and 
the exact location on the Charles River 
from which Paul Revere started on his 
ride; thence across to Charlestown and the 
Navy Yard, filled with Uncle Sam’s big 
fighting ships, and to the foot of a shaded 
street looking up which the lecturer calls 
out: “ Bunker Hill Monument on Breed’s 
Hill, 294 steps to the top and no elevator. 
Twenty-five cents admits you to walk up 
those steps, and I don’t know how many 
quarters you would give to be at the bottom 
after you reach the top.” A few minutes 
later the pilgrims experience a patriotic 
throb as the deep-voiced orator calls atten- 
tion to the site in Somerville of the house 
from which Old Glory, fabricated by Betsy 
Ross, of Philadelphia, was first swung to 
the breeze. The journey continues over 
part of the route followed by Paul Revere 
to Arlington, thence to Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, past the residences of Long- 
fellow and Lowell and the Washington 
Elm and back to the city by way of Copley 
Square and its many world-famous build- 
ings. 

Fortunately for the pleasure of the Puri- 
tan City’s guests at such conventions as 
that of the N. E. A., the relics of the past 
are now jealously preserved. The tunnel 
stations under the old Massachusetts State 
House and the Old South Church, on ac- 
count of the propping and buttressing that 
took place when they were constructed, 
have done much to promote the security of 
these venerable structures. The services 
of the Boston Elevated Company reach 
practically every spot of historic interest. 
Street railway employees in Boston are 
noted for their courtesy in directing 
strangers. 

Next to the historical associations the 
presence of the sea has most to do with 
swelling the attendance of conventions that 
meet in Boston in the warm weather 
months. ° The fame of the Massachusetts 
North Shore and South Shore has gone 
abroad; the nation’s summer capital has 
been moved to New England. During the 
big meeting of the educators in 1903 thou- 
sands of teachers from the interior who 
had never before seen the Atlantic enjoyed 
their first plunge into the surf at Revere 
Beach or Nantasket. The accessibility of 
these and other resorts leads to a general 
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exodus on a warm afternoon when the 
convention is in progress. No other place 
on the seaboard is affected as Boston by 
the nearness of the cool depths of the sea. 
Five miles off shore the water, brought 
into Massachusetts Bay by the Arctic cur- 
rent, is at a temperature of lower than 
forty degrees all summer long. Only a 
few minutes’ ride from the heart of the 
city visitors find at South Boston, at the 
dividing point between Boston Harbor and 
Dorchester Bay, tne beautiful Marine 
Park, the first of the great ocean reserva- 
tions, many of which lave since been estab- 
lished in Boston, New York and other 
Atlantic coast cities. The bathing facili- 
ties for men and women, the attractive 
Head House, where one gets the best of 
fish dinners, the long recreation pier, alive 
with people, and the board walk to the 
government fort at Castle Island make 
Marine Park an ideal spot for passing a 
summer evening. The Bay of Naples itself 
is hardly finer at sunset than Boston Har- 
bor. In 1903 thousands oi the teachers 
took advantage of the attractive and in- 
expensive sea trips to Plymouth, Province- 
town, Gloucester and Portland. 

Boston is a city of important museums, 
to visit which is part of the American’s 
education. Although still lacking an aqua- 
rium and a zoological park—needs that are 
likely to be supplied before long—many 
other famous artistic and scientific collec- 
tions are accessible to the visitors. Of all 
these institutions perhaps the most cele- 
brated is the Museum of Fine Arts, just 
relocated in the Fenway district between 
Boston and its wealthy suburb Brookline, 
in a building which is unique among struc- 
tures of its kind. The galleries and collec- 
tions of this museum represent an invest- 
ment of more than six million dollars and, 
because of the shrewdness with which cer- 
tain art treasures of a kind that will never 
again come on the market have been 
bought, they are really of hardly estimable 
value. Housed in one of the projecting 
pavilions around a central court which has 
been arranged as a Japanese garden is the 
marvelous department of Oriental Art, pro- 
nounced by many experts to be the strong- 
est in existence anywhere—a rich revela- 
tion to the American teacher who delves 
among its dragons, Buddhas and Kwan- 
nons, and its surprising masterpieces of 
the popular Ukiyo-ye school. In another 
pavilion are such treasures as the exquisite 
little Aphrodite head, declared to be the 
most beautiful Greek original exhumed in 
recent vears, the picturesque Hellenistic 
head of old Homer, and hundreds of other 
originals of Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
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art which have international reputation. 
In tastefully decorated and well-lighted 
galleries are paintings with many of which 
most American teachers are familiar 
through reproductions, including the fa- 
mous Gilbert Stuart portrait of the Father 
of His Country; Turner’s celebrated Slave 
Ship; Velazquez’s portrait of Prince Don 
Balthazar and his dwarf; Henri Regnault’s 
Automedon and the Horses of Achilles 
and many another work. The department 
of Western Art, with its tapestries, armor, 
potteries and similar objects is also very 
important. 

Close by the Museum of Fine Arts is 
Mrs. John L. Gardner’s Venetian palace, 
filled with treasures of three continents. 
In Cambridge are the Fogg Museum of 
Art, rich in early Italian masterpieces and 
Greek originals; the Germanic Museum 
with its gigantic plaster and electrotyped 
reproductions of objects of art of the 
Fatherland; the Semitic Museum, filled 
with originals and reproductions from the 
Holy Land, and the Peabody Museum of 
American Achezology and Ethnology, espe- 
cially rich in relics of the weird, mys- 
terious civilization of Central America. 
Around the mural paintings in the Boston 
Public Library and the paintings and, sculp- 
tures of the Massachusetts State House 
there is always a crowd of interested sight- 
seers on a pleasant summer day. 

Prominent among the scientific collec- 
tions of greater Boston are those of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Har- 
vard, popularly known as the Agassiz Mu- 
seum, whose beginnings are asociated with 
the name of the simple-minded Swiss nat- 
uralist. The unique collection of glass 
flowers, made by an artificer whose secret 
is destined to die with him, is, of course, 
by far and away the most spectacular thing 
here—just as the synoptic room which tells 
the whole story of evolution on four walls 
is the most educational. At Tufts College 
in Medford, is a natural history museum 
which, among other exhibits, contains the 
taxidermist’s restoration of the great ele- 
phant Jumbo, presented by the late P. T. 
Barnum. In Boston, next to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is the 
building of the Boston Society: of Natural 
History, with collections confined mainly 
to the fauna and flora of New England, 
among which the summer time visitor may 
be interested in one of the most complete 
collection exhibits of flies ever formed any- 
where. Fortunately these diptera are well 
impaled on pins and do not bite. 

A natural history museum of extraor- 
dinary interest is one of living trees, the 
Arnold Arboretum in the Jamaica Plain 





district of the city of Boston. This, next 
to the celebrated Kew gardens of England, 
contains the most extensive arboral treas- 
ures in the world. Attractively situated in 
a park of rolling surface, and very access- 
ible by the new elevated service to Forest 
Hills, the Arboretum in summer has the 
delightfulness of an outdoor museum. 
Wandering among its fragrant lilacs and 
privets, the primitive apple trees from 
Persia—the very snecies that must have 
grown in the garden of Eden—the haw- 
thorns, oaks and conifers the visitor finds 
a scientific arrangement of species that is 
not inconsistent with artistic charm. By 


taking a car at the entrance of the Arbor- ° 


etum he may follow the example of several 
groups of the teachers in 1903 who made 
a special pilgrimage to Brook Farm in 
West Roxbury, the scene of the celebrated 
and ill-fated communistic colony in which 
so many high-browed Bostonians of the 
middle nineteenth century were interested. 
Pink water lilies were found in glorious 
bloom in the little pond where Hawthorne’s 
Zenobia is fabled to have drowned herself. 

The literary landmarks of Boston rank 
with the museums and other collections in 
making Boston a natural Mecca for such 
gatherings as that of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Last time the Associa- 
tion came to the city there was distributed 
at a nominal price a compact literary hand- 
book compiled by Mr. Lindsay Swift, of 
the Boston Public Library. With the help 
of the manual which gave the street and 
number of practically every house ever 
occupied by a literary celebrity—and briefly 
the circumstances of its occupancy—teach- 
ers were able to cover the shrines of 
genius, say, on Beacon Hill; then by an 
easy ride through the subway, those of the 
South End, now socially decadent, but fash- 
ionable half a century ago, and thence with 
another quick jump to Cambridge, a sec- 
tion where every shaded street has at some 
time sheltered a literary’ lion or two. 
Under no other plan is it so easy to realize 
the richness of the Golden Age of Amer- 
ican literature. 

The hospitality that was shown the 
teachers in 1903, such as the large recep- 
tion in their honor at the suburban resi- 
dence of James J. Storrow of the school 
board and the comfortableness of the hotel 
and transportation facilities made a pro- 
found impression on the convention. A 
large proportion of the visitors were not 
content merely with staying the week out 
in Boston, but remained to carry on studies 
at the Harvard summer school or simply 
to enjoy a season of profitable and delight- 
ful sight-seeing —Education. 
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EDISON AS A PROPHET. 


TO MOTHERS’ CLUBS. 


BY F. G. BLAIR. 


“TJ sEND my boy to school not that I may 
be rid of him, but that he may be rid of 
me.” She must have been a wise New 
England mother who spoke so well. Of 
course she knew, as we all know, that the 
first and the best school any boy can at- 
tend is at his mother’s knee. Her soft em- 
brace, her cradle songs, her love, her faith, 
her gentle counsel and reproof, her 
“sweet reasonableness” are never found 
outside her home. Love and personal in- 
terest are the heart and motive of this 
hearth-stone-school. How poor is the 
child that has never felt its life-giving in- 
fluence! But any virtue too far extended 
may become a vice; any good in season 
may become a bad with the season’s change. 
So it is with the school at the mother’s 
knee. He is your child; your very own, 
and his every act, his every word looms 
large to you because he is your own. You 
are his mother and it is so easy for him to 
do and to be all that you desire. In this 
warm glow of love and personal interest 
his doings are not considered as things in 
themselves and valued at their real worth 
—they acquire a large added value simply 
because they are the doings of your son. 
That is as it must and should be for a sea- 
son, but all too soon this boy of yours 
must enter the great world-school to live 
and to work with those who will not feel 
for him a mother’s love. Here his deeds 
and words will be weighed in the hard 
exacting scale of business and legal worth, 
and not in the tender palm of a mother. 
Here he can hardly expect to find love and 
personal interest. Justice and a square 
deal are all that he can demand. Jealousy, 
selfishness, and greed will hardly pass 
him by. 

The mere statement of it seems hard 
and cruel, but the statement is no worse 
than the conditions in this world-school 
which your child must enter. It is well, 
then, for him that he pass rather early 
from the mother-school to the teacher- 
school to begin to prepare himself for this 
great world-school. Here in the teacher- 
school, let us hope, something of the 
warmth of the home exists. Something of 
personal regard and interest lingers. It 
usually does. But here it is the relation 
of teacher and pupil rather than mother 
and child; classmates rather than brothers 
and sisters. That tells the story. Here 
he must measure his words and deeds with 
other boys and girls, and have them judged 
and rated by a person free from favorit- 
ism. Here love and personal devotior 
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must fade into respect and justice. You 
cannot ask the teacher to love your child, 
but you can ask and reasonably expect her 
to respect him and deal justly with his acts. 
The teacher cannot ask or expect all her 
pupils to love her, but she should crave and 
have their respect and confidence. When 
such relations exist in the teacher-school, 
there will come a time when it will be well 
for every child to leave the home-school 
for,it—when he shall forsake mother and 
father for his good as well as theirs for a 
season. That time must come to every 
mother when she will see that it is well for 
her children thus to be rid of her. 


EDISON AS A PROPHET. 





Tuomas EpIson, in an article in The 
Independent, makes a number of remark- 
able prophecies concerning inventions of 
the future. He says: 

“There is much ahead of us. We don’t 

know what gravity is; neither do we know 
the nature of heat, light and electricity, 
though we handle them a little. We are 
only animals. We are coming out of the 
dog stage and getting a glimpse of our 
environment. We don’t know; we just 
suspect a few things. It will take an enor- 
mous evolution of our brains to bring us 
anywhere. Our practice of shooting one 
another in war is proof that we are still 
animals. The makeup of our society is 
hideous, 
_ “In two hundred years, by the cheapen- 
ing of commodities, the ordinary laborer 
will live as well as the man does now with 
$200,000 annual income. Automatic ma- 
chinery and scientific agriculture will bring 
about this result. 

“The most important problem of the 
future is to get the full value out of fuel. 
A pound of coal has enough energy to 
carry itself around the world. We are 
only able to extract a small fraction of its 
heat and power. 

“ Radium is the cause of the earth’s heat. 
The possibility of harnessing this force for 
our use is somewhat of a speculation.. A 
radium clock has been made that will go 
several hundred years without winding. 

_ “Tidal and wave power is, of course, 
immense. Consider the force that jogs up 
and down a steamship like the Mauretania. 
More practicable, however, are windmills, 
connected with storage batteries, to lay up 
the energy of the winds in electrical form. 
Sun-engines are very promising machines. 

“Tn steam volcanoes there is a source of 
power which might be obtained and sent 
out by electricity. 

“The earth has quite a bulk, but it slips 
through the ether with so little friction that 
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your thumb in the right place could move it. 
“ There are a number of earthly motions, 
and all are potential sources of energy. 
Throw something out of balance, and you 
win power without end. Six feet off the 
orbit would be quite enough for all pur- 
poses. 
“To get rid of friction in our machines 
is one of the future problems. 
“The aeroplane of the future will, I 
think, have to be on the helicopter principle. 
“The clothes of the future will be so 
cheap that every young woman will be able 
to follow the fashions promptly, and there 
will be plenty of fashions. 
“Communication with other worlds has 
been suggested. I think we had better 
stick to this world and find out something 
about it before we call up our neighbors. 
They might make us ashamed of our- 
selves.” 





SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


HAVE just read, in a household maga- 

zine, the editor’s protest against the 
wrong impression of self-sacrifice which is 
put forward by many writers of religious 
stories, and the reading has sent my 
thoughts out to some of the poor self- 
sacrificing spirits which are almost as com- 
mon in real life as in fiction; parents sacri- 
ficing themselves for their children, chil- 
dren for their parents, brothers for sisters, 
and sisters for brothers, and friends for 
friends, when a little more thought for 
themselves would not only be more honest, 
but do infinitely more good to those they 
wish to help. Our lives are given to us 
only in trust, and we must not spend or 
waste them on shadows. We may sacrifice 
ourselves for the good of others, but not 
for their vanity or whims or selfish ease. 
The mother who wears out her life in pro- 
viding means for her daughter to vie with 
more wealthy neighbors, is doing more 
harm to the girl than to herself, and so the 
father who hoards to niggardliness that his 
son may spend; and both are proving them- 
selves unworthy of the lives God has 
loaned them. 

Too much stress is given to sacrifice 
which yields up pleasure for others, aban- 
dons careers which are promising, and 
dwarfs lives which should broaden. Life 
is not personal property to spend or hoard, 
and every healthy pleasure is like a bit of 
sunshine which makes it more round and 
complete; and for just so much as the life 
is capable of being broadened is the holder 
of it responsible. We make too little of 


pleasure, of sunshine, as a means of educa- 





tion, and too much of antecedents and the 
opinions of others. We are pushing on- 
ward, upward, and what has been bad, or 
but indifferent good in the past, we are 
learning to avoid for broader ways. And 
over and above all, there is but one guide, 
one standard for us to follow—our own 
reason and conscience. What one man 
thinks, no other can invariably go by. 
When our sympathies (our conscience, we 
may believe) urge, and our reason indi- 
cates approval, we may sacrifice; but when 
reason says, No, there is a better way; 
then our sympathy, and what we may call 
our conscience, must submit to unbiased 
inquiry. The world is a fair pleasure 
ground, a great battlefield, a mighty work- 
shop, and due weight should be given to all 
the elements of true success while crossing 
it. The more joy and gladness we absorb, 
the more joy and gladness we have to give 
out; the stronger our growth, the stronger 
we are to help others. All around us are 
sacrifices which are noble and good, and 
which tend to grander, more consecrated 
lives; but all around us also are sacrifices 
which are wrong in their inception, wrong 
in progress, and calamitous in their ending. 
Every one of us knows of lives sacrificed 
to no end; which were strong and capable 
of being broadened into infinite usefulness. 
And it is just these poor deluded martyrs 
who are often most needed by the world. 
A life that is sacrificed for some great 
good, or some real usefulness, we can 
spare; but not one that is thrown away, 
wasted. 

I have in mind a strong, bright, ambi- 
tious girl, who has just died. She was the 
only girl in a large family of boys and had 
been trained in the ways of an unwise 
mother, whose life was but a machine to 
care for and indulge her boys. The family 
was well-to-do and lived on a small farm, 
and the girl was in the habit of getting up 
before daylight to begin the endless round 
ot farm chores and housework, while her 
brothers, all of whom were young men and 
much better able than she to do their share 
of the work, remained in bed. She milked 
and looked after the cows, fed the pigs and 
poultry and often the horses; she managed 
the garden, hoeing and gathering the crops; 
she made butter and carried it to custom- 
ers, and in the fall she did most of the 
dressing and marketing of the great flocks 
of turkeys and geese and hens. 

She had ambitions of her own, of course, 
but had been trained to think them subser- 
vient to the family comfort; so she put 
them aside, and finally killed herself with 
overwork just at the time when she ought 
to have been at the height of her strength 
and usefulness. The boys were not so 
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much to blame. They are strong, hand- 
some fellows, able and willing to do a 
man’s work in the field, but were taught to 
consider milking, and gardening and poul- 
try raising, and similar work, as belonging 
especially to women, and altogether be- 
neath the dignity of man’s attention. Now, 
they have an uneasy feeling that they 
might have done a little more for her; and 
mingled with the mother’s grief for her 
daughter, is a tender regret that the poor 
boys have no one to wait on them when 
they are about the house. 

With equal opportunities, she had the 
force and determination to have equaled 
and perhaps distanced any of her brothers 
in usefulness. It may be that a niche was 
waiting for her somewhere in the world, 
and that it is still empty. But I dare not 
say that her life is wasted, for there may 
be things that I do not understand. God’s 
ways are not our ways, and what we plan 
for noble usefulness might not be noble use- 
fulness at all—Home and School Visitor. 


TWO SCHOOLMASTERS. 





BY H. M. BARRETT, 


ND there were two schoolmasters in a 
certain city. One was of the old 


school, and the other of the new. I visited 
them both, to my edification—perhaps to 
yours. 

The schoolmaster of the old school was 
rising seventy, his eye undimmed nor his 
natural force abated. He was teaching a 
class in Virgil when I entered his room 
and every one of those forty boys and 
girls was intent on the lesson. Nobody 
offered the visitor a book—everybody 
needed his own. Then the master gave me 
his, and by virtue of his mastership took 
one from a girl and told her to sit with her 
neighbor. The recitation jumped ahead 
as if making up for the delay. It was a 
good recitation, no time wasted, good 
English required, everybody on the job. 
At the end the master called the roll and, 
answering to his name, everybody gave an 
estimate of his own recitation. The master 
put it down without question. Later, so he 
told me, he went over it and checked it up, 
modifying the grade if necessary. He 
was an inspiring figure, the master, seventy 
years old, rounding out his forty-first year 
as teacher in the same school. He was 
reminiscent at my suggestion, of profes- 
sional men, judges, statesmen, even a 
president, who had learned in his classes 
to conjugate “rego.” I asked him how 
the numbers in the classical subjects com- 
pared with the numbers in former years. 


TWO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
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“Not so many,” he replied. “The manual 
training subjects get more advertising and 
catch more pupils.” “ Why not advertise 
the classics,” I asked. “Go down and tell 
the eighth grade about them.” He shook 
his head. “I’m sure of one thing,” he 
said, “ when it comes to running the coun- 
try, it isn’t the manual training men that 
are going to run it.” 

In the same city I met another school- 
master, on the sunny side of thirty by three 
or four years, perhaps. He had about a 
dozen and a half of boys—no girls—in his 
schoolroom. There was a dirt floor and 
the boys were at desks, some with drawing 
boards in front of them, others with text 
books open and pencil in hand, the figure 
of a triangle in the corner of the sheet 
which lay before them. The textbook 
looked like a trigonometry. The school- 
master was busy with visitors, roving 
bands of superintendents returning from 
Indianapolis, plundering on the way. An as- 
sistant who looked like one of the boys was 
passing about among the class talking a few 
minutes now with this one, now with that 
one. But in the main each member of the 
class appeared to be occupied in working 
out his own particular problem by himself, 
and each appeared absorbed in the task. 

I had been told before that this was a 
continuation school. Continuation schools 
were something I had heard of as the Mis- 
souri farmer had heard of the dromedary, 
but I had never seen a real live specimen 
—this was a live one. 

The boys come each a half day a week, 
7:30 to 11:30, or 1:30 to 5:30, from the 
shops where they work. Seventeen different 
shops are co-operating with the school and 
there are about two hundred boys enrolled. 
The school is a part of the public school 
system, the public pays the tuition and the 
employers give the boys their time without 
loss of pay. Here is what they are taught, 
all with direct regard to their work in the 
shops: Mechanical drawing; mathematics 
(arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry); science, culture. Culture in a man- 
ual training course! What do you know 
about that? Listen. I have an idea from 
what the master says, that he thinks this 
brand of culture, is practical. It deals 
with the boy’s attitude toward his work 
and toward his employer. Instance (from 
the master) : These boys are mostly appren- 
tices working for a low wage, part of their 
wages being kept back to be paid in a lump 
when they have served the four years and 
have learned the trade. A good many fel- 
lows come here who are just realizing the 
fact that they are in a four year Marathon, 
and they haven’t got their second wind. 
And they are sore—sore at the job, sore at 
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the boss, sore at themselves. I make it my 
first business to see that no fellow leaves 
this place without being in a good humor. 

That’s all. O there are more details, but 
I think this is enough to sketch the essen- 
tials of two schoolmasters in a certain city 
—the old 
What’s the answer? I don’t know the 
answer in the book, but this is one I found. 
Life—and that means education—is in- 
tended to keep us guessing. The best 
schoolmasters are those who keep guess- 
ing. The poorest are those who have given 
it up—or perhaps those who have the 
answer. It is not necessary to say to a 
Yankee, and it should not be necessary to 
say to’a schoolmaster, that there is no rule 
which requires you to guess with your 
eyes shut. 

Here’s to the two schoolmasters—long 
life and success to them both!—Colorado 
School Journal. 





MAXIMS FOR TEACHERS. 


. following suggestions given to the 
pupils in Ipswich Seminary, where 
Mary Lyon was teacher sixty years ago, 
may be helpful to the teachers of to-day: 

Accustom yourselves to such entire con- 
trol over your feelings that impudence 
from a pupil will not occasion a ruby cheek. 

Adapt the length of your lessons to the 
capacity of your scholars. 

Administer reproof kindly. 

Aim to make every lesson interesting. 

Always form a definite plan before you 
commence school. 

Avoid having favorites in school. 

Avoid such remarks concerning your 
scholars as could not safely be repeated 
to them. 

Be careful not to have children feel that 
they are to be paid for doing well. 

Be willing to devote your whole time to 
your school, and to make the best use of it. 

Convince children that they have done 
wrong before you tell them that they have. 

Convince the scholars by your conduct 
that you are their friend. 

Cultivate in children a love for truth 
and honesty. 

Deficiency in interest in a class may 
generally be traced to deficiency of interest 
in the teacher. 

Deserve the confidence of your scholars. 

Do not forbid play as a punishment, but 
rather forbid study. 

Do not frequently mention particular 
faults. 

Endeavor to make your scholars punctual 
to all appointments. 

Endeavor to prepare each lesson so that 


schoolmaster and the ‘new. - 
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you can make it plain and interesting to 
every individual. 

Execute all your good plans, if possible. 

Govern more by kindness than by pre- 
cept. 

Govern the large and small scholars 
alike. 

Have as few conflicts as possible with 
those under your direction, even if you are 
sure of victory. 

Have general exercises for the whole 
school daily which will secure the attention 
of every scholar. By this means you will 
cultivate social interest. 

If a child is fretful, take special pains to 
savé him from irritation, and in some 
indirect manner commend him for having 
been pleasant. 

If a child is indolent, exercise your in- 
genuity to occupy him pleasantly in some 
useful employment, and then commend him 
for his industry. 

If a pupil should be peculiarly deficient, 
never expose her even to the members of 
her class, but in recitations propose to her 
such questions as she can answer. 

If you have a dull scholar, endeavor to 
gain his attention even to some neglect of 
the others. 


AMERICA’S INTERPRETER. 


le days, since the first American 
elected to. wear the official palms of 
the Academy of France delivered the ad- 
dress that has stirred France as no foreign 
utterance ever did before, we have watched 
the pages of the leading newspapers of our 
large cities for comment upon the ovation 
at the Sorbonne which led the editor of 
one of the world’s most important journals 
to declare that Theodore Roosevelt’s tour 
and its consequences are “unparalleled in 
history.” But in our metropolitan news- 
papers there has been either silence or talk 
of a reiteration of platitudes. Of course, 
right is right and wrong is wrong; of 
course, human rights are superior to prop- 
erty rights when they conflict; of course, 
private and public, commercial and civil 
morality are inseparable and the prime 
needs of the age; of course, the preserva- 
tion of representative government depends 
upon unwearied battling toward the ideal 
of civic righteousness. Accepting these 
aims as truisms, the comment is that Roose- 
velt said no new things. They were amaz- 
ingly, inspiritingly true to his hearers over 
seas. That they seem commonplace now is 
the measure of America’s awakening within 
ten years. 

The truth is, that is simply confession of 
ignorance of the world to chatter about 
that Sorbonne address being no more than 
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a rhetorical presentation of accepted 
truths. There is no other such audience 
in the world as that which was roused to 
unprecedented ardor by Mr. Roosevelt on 
this occasion. The French are a nation of 
logicians, analysts and critics. Their very 
language moulds their national! thought into 
precision. Their art leads the world, they 
are America’s chief rival in invention and 
Germany’s in science, for the very reason 
that guiding and checking the verve of 
their imagination is the cold and too often 
cynical critical temperament that makes 
them abhor pretense, falsity, inaccuracy 
and platitude. And so it was a necessarily 
hostile body of hearers that Theodore 
Roosevelt faced last Saturday in the Sor- 
bonne. Scientists, scholars, writers, ex- 
plorers, the finest, keenest students of the 
country—one of whose sons gave to the 
world the best treatise on English litera- 
ture, and another the sole prophetic picture 
of America, eighty years ago—watched the 
American who was there to interpret 
Americanism to Europe—not republican- 
ism, but the American republic. They 
were not unfriendly, even though the 
Rough Rider idea necessarily is repellent 
to the orderly process of thought of the 
best minds of France. They were desirous 
of being courteous. But those scholars 


were there as analysts—waiting to apply 
the acid test to the civic ideals and govern- 
mental theories justified by works of 
America as the foremost American might 
explain them. 

Roosevelt spoke in simple, sometimes 


homely, phrase. His words were “ straight- 

‘flung words.” Each thought he expressed 
earnestly and stripped of all verbal furbe- 
lows so that it was suited for the under- 
standing of any schoolboy. And some of 
his countrymen say he spoke common- 
places. But those calm scholars, by de- 
grees, were thrilled out of all their cus- 
tomary composure, as they realized that 
before them stood not only a fellow-theorist 
advocating all their theoretical beliefs of 
right free government, but a practical doer 
of deeds who had gone forward step by 
step, as far as each successive moment 
would permit, knowing that perfection was 
unattainable by him, but striving onward 
always so that the distance to the goal 
would be less for those who took up the 
task when his day was done. 

Some of his countrymen say he spoke 
commonplaces in the utterances that Eu- 
rope declares held the essence of the soul 
of Americanism, and which were spoken 
by the man, who by his whole life and ac- 
complishments is the embodiment of those 
ideals. The nation is richly blessed in 
which such a creed can become a platitude 
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within a decade, and yet which+when re- 
peated can stir the foremost minds of 
France to comment such as this: 

The president of the French Academy 
declared that “the aim of the American 
ideals as enunciated by Roosevelt is the 
development of an American soul, one and 
inseparable, regardless of the differences 
of politics or religion.” The vice rector 
of the University of Paris said the univer- 
sity particularly wished its students to 
hear “the greatest voice of the new world, 
that of the man who speaks by action as 
well as words, giving to the world counsels 
of justice and energy—justice as the end 
and energy as the means ”—that of Roose- 
velt, the man who believed that life’s in- 
tense effort should ever be directed toward 
the public weal and honesty. The presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council said that 
Mr. Roosevelt loomed up to Paris as 
“what we call a man because being cour- 
ageous you have mastered yourself by re- 
flection; because though passionately lov- 
ing a struggle, you love more passionately 
conciliation and peace; because you are a 
patriot to whom your country owes great 
achievements, and because you represent 
the conviction that the law of work is 
the fundamental law of being, a thought 
you have so brilliantly developed in assert- 
ing that’ the man wilfully idle and the 
woman wilfully sterile have no right place 
in a healthy, robust and vigorous commun- 
ity.” 

Perhaps he spoke commonplaces. But 
we do not think we erred when we called 
Theodore Roosevelt in Europe the Amer- 
ican Spirit on tour. Beyond all argument 
he has given to the world a better under- 
standing of Americanism than it ever had 
before. Europe has listened to Roosevelt, 
and there will be less of the old insistence 
that America is populated exclusively b 
Buffalo Bills, Sam Slicks, the yellow ric 
and the blatant, braggart, barbarian, soul- 
less, dollar-worshipers. For the first time 
Europe is attaining with surprise a right 
conception of our aims and our ideals. 
And the reason that Theodore Roosevelt 
has. been able to do this splendid work of 
international amity is because these words 
of him, in a notable editorial of one of the 
ablest of American newspapers, the Kansas 
City Star, are the absolute truth: 

“The thrilling stimulus of his conduct 
has permeated all the land and fired clean 
ambition everywhere. Governors of states, 
mayors of cities, holders of even minor 
office, citizens in private occupation, have 
been spurred to a new understanding of 
their obligations and a new realization of 
their opportunities. Even Congress—slow- 
est to respond to the breath of progress, 
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because hampered by speciously contrived 
partisan and interested influences—even 
Congress has felt the impulse of a greater 
national life and has cleared a space for 
free battle. 

“Especially has this great American’s 
example and admonition touched the con- 
sciousness of the youth of the nation—the 
young voters to whom the new-found re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship seemed un- 
wieldy and doubtful heritage, and those 
still younger, the lads of to-day upon whom 
the country must depend to-morrow. 

“For half a century there had been no 
form of appeal in American political af- 
fairs, except those of sectionalism and pas- 
sion, to reach the imagination and the 
ambition of the oncoming generation; to 
fire the zeal of citizenship and patriotism as 
a thing apart from the tawdry processes 
of office seeking. Roosevelt it was who 
changed all that; who injected into the 
affairs of government the vital current of 
human interest; who made the affairs of 
the common country the theme of every 
day’s conversation.” 

That is why Theodore Roosevelt has 
been able to teach Europe the truth about 
America—because he is the American 
Spirit incarnate—North American. 





A HUSTLING YOUNGSTER. 


UR respectful compliments to the Hon. 
P. S. Morrison, late of Powell, Wy- 
oming, a hustling young man of ninety- 
six, with the fine fervor and frenzy of 
youth in him. Not long ago Mr. Morrison 
_made a little journey to the State of Wash- 
ington, and was so charmed by the scenery, 
social customs and local legislation of 
Seattle that he decided to settle there and 
grow up with the country. By the time he 
is one hundred he hopes to be comfortably 
established in business, and after that, he 
says, he will take an active part in civic 
improvement. The folk of Seattle are very 
glad to have him in their midst, for he has 
been a successful business man since the 
year 1832, and some of them are already 
talking of nominating him for Mayor in 
1920. 

Mr. Morrison is still so agile that he is 
able to jump over two bales of hay. He 
can crack a walnut between his thumb and 
first finger, and sings with a pleasing bari- 
tone voice. In philosophy he inclines 
toward a modified utilitarianism and in 
politics he is an irreconcilable Democrat. 
He has been a Democrat, indeed, since the 
Jackson campaign, and is of the opinion 
that he is to-day the only man west of the 
Mississippi river who yet clings to the 





original Jacksonian principles, in all their 
pristine and chemical purity. Several 
years ago, in recognition of his protracted 
fidelity, Mr. Bryan gave him a cane made 
from a tree that once adorned the Her- 
mitage. Mr. Morrison needs no cane to 
assist his locomotion, for his knees are still 
remarkably free in their movements, but 
he has a sentimental attachment to Mr. 
Bryan’s present, so he carries it. 

Mr. Morrison was born in New York 
State in 1813, and has been moving west- 
ward ever since. For a brief period of 
forty-four years he lived in Ohio, and then 
he proceeded to Missouri, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Seattle’s gain is the East’s loss. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S DEBT TO 
THE BIBLE. 


REV. EDGAR DEWITT JONES. 


[*% all that has been written and published 

concerning the extraordinary career of 
Abraham Lincoln, it is surprising that no 
special attention has been called to his in- 
debtedness to the Bible. Without excep- 
tion his biographers record the fact that 
the Bible was one of the few books he 
possessed as boy and man; a few have re- 
ferred to his habit of studying the Scrip- 
tures; but it is difficult to find a single 
article or address that points out the influ- 
ences of the Holy Scriptures on Lincoln’s 
life and writings. 

The ancestors of Abraham Lincoln were 
Quakers, and that they were a Bible-read- 
ing people is quite plain from the names 
they gave their children: Enoch, Levi, 
Mordecai, and Abraham. It is good to be 
reminded of what the Bible meant to some 
of those whose greatness has helped to 
make the world a better place. 

In that humble home where our first 
martyred president was born the Bible had 
a large place. Nancy Hanks Lincoln was 
a pioneer woman of simple and substantial 
piety, and she taught young Abraham to 
revere the Word of God. There has come 
down to us this well-authenticated saying 
of his mother: “I would rather my son 
would be able to.read the Bible than to 
own a farm, if he can’t have but one. 
There is no evidence that Lincoln ever 
owned a farm (if we expect the tract of 
land out West that was given to him), or 
that at any time in his life he ever had 
enough money to purchase one. There is 
plenty of evidence to show how frequently 
and how well he read the Bible. 

The influence of the Scriptures upon 
Lincoln’s life and writings is easy to trace. 
I have taken the pains to go through his 
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published works, his speeches, his letters, 
and many of his public papers, and I have 
marked every reference to God, to Provi- 
dence, every Scriptural allusion or quota- 
tion; and in so doing I have frequently 
been astonished at the result. Some pages 
are literally covered with pencilings, some 
single paragraphs contain as many as half 
a dozen such references. 

No man in American public life quoted 
more Scriptures in his public speeches, or 
showed a greater familiarity with Bible 
texts, than did Abraham Lincoln. 

I talked recently with an old man who 
heard Lincoln and Douglas debate. Said 
the old man, “I remember well how both 
men looked and how they talked, but I only 
remember one thing that either said, I 
remember Lincoln quoted Scripture like a 
preacher.” 

So he did. Take, for example, his cele- 
brated speech on “A House Divided 
Against Itself Cannot Stand.” Where did 
he get the very phraseology of that title? 
From Mark 3: 25. In this same speech, in 
referring to the remarks that were made 
quite generally, then, that Douglas was a 
very great man and the largest of his op- 
ponents very small, Lincoln said: “ Let this 
be granted. ‘But a living dog is better 
than a dead lion.”” Where did he get that 
neat retort? From Ecclesiastes 9: 4. 
Again in Lincoln’s speech at Chicago, July 
10, 1858, he quotes from Matthew 5: 48: 
“As your Father in heaven is perfect, be 
ye also perfect”; then comments as fol- 
lows: “He set that up as a standard, and 
he who did most toward reaching that 
standard attained the highest degree of 
moral perfection.” 

In an address before the Young Men’s 
Lyceum of Springfield, Illinois, January 
27, 1837, he refers to the stirring scenes of 
the American Revolution, and says: “In 
history we hope they will be read of and 
recounted, so long as the Bible shall be 
read,” and he concludes that speech with 
this sentence: 

“Upon these let the proud fabric of free- 
dom rest, as the rock of its basis; and as 
truly as has been said of the only greater 
institution, ‘the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’” 

Turn to his “Second Inaugural.” In 
that brief but impressive address Lincoln 
mentions the name of Deity seven times, 
and makes three quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, as follows: 

“Judge not that ye be not judged” 
(Matt. 7: 1). 

“Woe unto the world because of of- 
fenses, for it must needs be that offenses 
come, but woe to that man by whom of- 
fenses come” (Matt. 18: 7). 
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“The judgments of the Lord are right- 
eous altogether” (Psa. 19: 9). 

The student of Lincoln’s writings will 
find his most notable speeches adorned and 
strengthened by numerous apt Scriptural 
quotations of this kind. 

But it is not, after all, an uncommon 
thing to use Scriptural quotations in public 
address, though it is to use them so largely 
as did Lincoln. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
and many other great speakers have drawn 
largely from these mines that are richer 
than Golconda. It is unusual, I think, to 
interlard one’s private correspondence with 
biblical quotations. This Lincoln was fond 
of doing. In a letter to his friend, Joshua 
F. Speed, dated at Springfield, Illinois, July 
4, 1842, Lincoln refers to his having helped 
to bring about the marriage of Mr. Speed 
and his wife, and thus comments: “I be- 
lieve God made me one of the instruments 
of bringing your Fanny and you together, 
which union I have no doubt he foreor- 
dained.” Then he adds: “ Whatever he 
designs, he will do for me yet.” “‘ Stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord’ is 
my text just now.” 

In a letter to J. M. Peck, May 21, 1848, 
Lincoln quotes the Golden Rule. In a 
lengthy letter to Joshua F. Speed, dated 
August 24, 1853, Lincoln alludes to Haman 
and his gallows. 

In a letter to Dr. Ide, May 30, 1864, 
Lincoln quotes Genesis 3: 19: “ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread”; also the 
Golden Rule, and “ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” In this same letter he alludes 
to the temptation of Jesus. 


A letter written October 23, 1860, to 
William S. Speer well illustrates his habit 
of closing a paragraph with an apt quota- 


tion. He was explaining why he believed 
that there would be no gain in his writing 
for the public a declaration of his stand in 
a certain matter. 


“My Dear Sir:—Yours of the 13th was 
duly received. I appreciate your motive 
... but in my judgment it would do no 
good. I have already done this many, many 
times ; and it is in print, and open to all who 
will read. Those who will not read or 
heed what I have already publicly said 
would not read or heed a repetition of it. 
‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.’” 


To a committee of colored people of 
Baltimore who presented him with a Bible, 
September 7, 1864, Mr. Lincoln replied: 
“In regard to this great book I have but 
to say: It is the best gift God has given to 
man. All the good Saviour gave to this 
world was communicated through this book. 
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But for it we could not know right from 
wrong. All things most desirable for man’s 
welfare here and hereafter are to be found 
portrayed in it. To you I return my sin- 
cere thanks for the very elegant copy of the 
great Book of God which you present.” . 

At Springfield, addressing the Bible So- 
ciety, he said: “It seems to me that nothing 
short of infinite wisdom could by any pos- 
sibility have devised and given to man this 
excellent and perfect moral code. It is 
suited to men in all conditions in life, and 
inculcates all the duties they owe to their 
Creator, to themselves, and to their fellow- 
men.” 

One of the best illustrations of Lincoln’s 
familiarity with the Bible, as well as of his 
deep sense of humor, is found in an incident 
related by Nicolay and Hay in their biog- 
raphy of the great War President. Just 
prior to the Baltimore Convention which 
renominated Lincoln, a mass meeting of 
those who were opposed to him was called 
to convene in Cleveland, Ohio. It was ex- 
pected by those who arranged it that many 
thousands would attend, and sufficient oppo- 
sition to Lincoln be aroused to prevent his 
renomination. 

“ The whole proceeding, though it excited 
some indignation among the friends of Mr. 
Lincoln, was regarded by the president him- 
self only with amusement. On the morn- 
ing after the convention, a friend, giving 
him an account of it, said that, instead of 
the many thousands who had been expected, 
there were present at no time more than 
four hundred men. 

“The President, struck by the number 
mentioned, reached for the Bible which 
commonly lay on his desk, and after a mo- 
ment’s search read these words: ‘And 
every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that 
was discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him, and he became a captain over them; 
and there were with him about four hun- 
dred men’ (1 Sam. 22: 2).” 

I cite but these few examples; those who 
may care to pursue this interesting study 
further have but to go through the pub- 
lished letters of Lincoln, and they will be 
richly rewarded. 

The influence of.the Bible on Lincoln’s 
literary style is marked. The directness, 
the simplicity, the lofty and at times sub- 
lime strain, the beautiful figures of speech, 
all tell the story of how thoroughly he stud- 
ied the Scriptures. 

His farewell speech on leaving Spring- 
field, his “ Second Inaugural,” and the un- 
forgetable oration at Gettysburg, are elo- 
quent examples of the debt Abraham Lin- 
coln owed to the English Bible. 





Thus again are we reminded of the truth 
of Whittier’s lines: 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 

The good, the pure, the beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read.” 


S. S. Times. 





MANN, ARMSTRONG & CO. 

EN. S. C. ARMSTRONG used to tell a 
story that, on one occasion, being in- 
vited by the master of a celebrated school 
for boys to “make a few remarks,” he 
noticed during his speech the nervous 
fumbling of his watch-guard by his host. 
On closing, the master consulted his pocket 
time-piece and, with a sense of relief, said: 
“Only one spelling lesson lost.” Inasmuch 
as that school boy might be well congratu- 
lated during the remainder of his life for 
having once been lifted up into the high- 
lands of youth, with a glimpse over his 
future, in the half-hour talk of one of the 
greatest of American educators and noblest 
of American men, the loss even of a day’s 
routine school-work would seem to be a 
very small price to pay for a sovereign 
opportunity. Horace Mann died nearly 
forty years ago. During his last five years’ 
service in building up Antioch College, 
Ohio, into a model institution, organized, 
instructed and disciplined as the first not- 
able object-lesson of the higher and secon- 
dary education after the methods of the 
superior American common school, he faced 
4,000 young men and women, gathered in 
from the west and southwest, as it was, on 
the eve of a great civil war. Almost every 
morning, he addressed this crowd of boys 
and girls on some point connected with his 
own great ideal of American manhood and 
womanhood and sovereign citizenship in 
the Republic that was to be. To-day, the 
entire region represented by this body of 
students is blessed by hundreds of men and 
women who recall those marvelous talks as 
their first summons to the battle of life. 
Probably no day passed that some one of 
the little pedagogues thrust into his fac- 
ulty by ignorant and quarrelsome trustees 
did not grumble because the first lesson 
in the course of study was interfered with, 
and his class, like Moses coming down from 
the mount, were in a livelier mood to fight 
the devil and all his works than to blunder 
through the regulation business of render- 
ing classic Latin into border-land English. 
But, while schools exist, the controversy 
illustrated by these examples, between peda- 
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gogy and education will go on; always to 
the advantage of the regulation pedagogue, 
until the educator breaks in, unroofs his 
little temple of method, and sweeps the 
boys and girls up into some mount of trans- 
figuration where, for the first time, they 
learn that education is the waking up of 
the soul to the conciousness of its divine 
birth, boundless possibilities and eternal 
hope in the sonship of the infinite wisdom, 
beauty and love. 

It may be that, a generation ago, there 
was too much of speech-making in the 
school room, the teachers’ institute and 
the college, for the best results in mental 
training and good scholarship. But edu- 
cational progress goes, like a “racking” 
horse, a whole side at a time; and, to-day, 
the pedagogue, especially the expert repre- 
senting the “newest new education,” has 
the field substantially to himself. In the 
majority of schools of established reputa- 
tion, the presence of Mann, Armstrong, or 
anybody of their sort, in any capacity save 
that of a modest looker-on, or possibly, a 
“distinguished stranger,” to be introduced 
to the curious crowd with an introductory 
response, “limited,” would be regarded by 
the master as a harmful interruption of the 
day’s work. Especially in the teachers’ 
institutes, as now. conducted in some of our 


Eastern States, the assembled pedagogues 
of both sexes are expected to sit down to 
a feast of didactics in regular course, each 
demanding the uttermost effort of their 
mental digestive apparatus, until, at 5 p. 
m., they are politely invited to leave town, 
limp, wearied and probably half disgusted 


with the whole performance. And when 
we consider that, every year, not only is 
the course of study enlarged, correlated and 
generally mixed and mystified, so that not 
even the. pedagogue himself, with all the 
time on his hands, is able to enlighten the 
average pupil on the fundamental question, 
“What am I here for?” the characteristic 
new feature of school-keeping appears to 
be the triumph of pedagogy and the absence 
of education. 

The ultimatum of this condition is found 
in the fearful necessity of the entire clos- 
ing month of a year being consumed in 
“review and examination.” It is prac- 
tically impossible, with the multitude and 
confusion of things set before the majority 
of pupils in any school room of the high- 
pressure type, to give a clear and perma- 
nent impression in the time allotted to the 
first presentation of the studies and exer- 
cises. Hence, the unreasonable expectation 
that these children, for eight months shut 
up in this mental prison-house, will be able} 
when wearied and repelled from all exer- 
tion in the closing month, practically to 
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study every subject a second time in the 
“close confinement” cell of the regulation 
examination. The greatest want to-day in 
what is called the model school is the 
clearing away of educational “ under- 
brush”; the concentration of effort on a 
smaller number of topics, more leisurely 
taught, and the school life oftener inter- 
spersed with talks and occasions that lift 
the children above and out of the peda- 
gogic routine into the realm of the actual 
life, for which the school is expected to be 
the preparation. And with all respect to 
the educational powers that be, we hold 
that if but one day can be afforded for a 
teachers’ institute in any respectable New 
England village, and the teachers must 
“hustle” during the twelve hours of day- 
light and twilight to attend; the. closing 
hour at least should be given to an address 
by somebody who represents that expert- 
ism in American civilization of which ex- 
pertism in pedagogy is, at best the primary 
course in a true education of the American 
child and youth. 

Is it not a little more than should be 
expected that 500,000 school teachers, 
more or less, in the United States, should 
be required to get upon a solid philosophi- 
cal, metaphysical or psychological basis, and 
only teach what can be verified therefrom 
and thereby? It is certainly important 
that as many people as possible should be 
able to “give an account of the faith that 
is in them,” and, doubtless, the study of 
even one of the numberless systems of 
philosophy would be a wholesome tonic for 
the mental flabbiness of the weaker breth- 
ren and sisters in the profession. But while 
the doctors differ all the way from the 
extreme Herbartian to the high transcen- 
dental theory concerning the mental struc- 
ture itself; and while one school holds that 
the soul creates the body and another that 
the body creates the soul; we must not be 
surprised if the average schoolmaster, and 
especially schoolmistress, still lingers in the 
outer courts, posing every professor with 
the query: “ Under which king?” 

But, in fact, do not our philosophical 
friends strain a point when they demand 
a conscious psychological theory as the 
basis of action anywhere? Surely, the 
world has gone on, on the whole, after 
an improving fashion, now for these un- 
known centuries, with the vast majority of 
its most effective workers well-nigh un- 
aware that there is such a necessity as 
being able to give intelligent account even 
of their own motives, much less of the 
mental processes by which they wrought 
the results that make up the sum of history. 
The fact seems to be that, while the vast 
majority of the ablest and best people in 
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every community would be found utterly 
unable to explain themselves to a doctor 
of philosophy, there will always be a limited 
number of persons, not necessarily greater 
or better or more necessary to the world’s 
advancement, who are endowed with the 
philosophic type of mind, or, at least, philo- 
sophic curiosity, and who, each “ after his 
own kind,” is moved to favor the world 
with an explanation of what everybody out- 
side of himself is doing. But these expla- 
nations are so various, so mutually destruc- 
tive of each other and of themselves, that 
we cannot wonder that the common mind 
does not respond to the suggestion to con- 
fine itself exclusively to doing what it can 
at once fully understand and explain. The 
real philosophy of any man’s life is to be 
ascertained by a knowledge of what he is 
and has done, working downward toward 
the fundamental faiths of his being, rather 
than taking his own word for his philos- 
ophy of life, and trying to account for 
what he is and has done by reasoning out- 
ward and upward therefrom. In his written 
biography, Horace Mann appears as a firm 
believer in that exploded philosophical fad 
of half a century ago, phrenology. But 
who would undertake to evolve the splen- 
did manhood and glorious achievements of 
Horace Mann from this or any phase of the 
materialistic philosophy? While we heart- 
ily commend every honest attempt at self- 
improvement, and highly value the study 
of man, we expect to be content if our 500,- 
ooo American teachers do their best at 
“rearing the infant mind,” leaving the 
philosophical club to find out why, on the 
whole, so much good work gets done.— 
Education. 


FOUR YEARS AFTER. 


4 tie closing speech of the evening pre- 
ceding the recent election for Mayor 
in Lancaster was made by Mayor Mc- 
Caskey, whom Mr. McClain introduced as 
his “Dear old friend and preceptor, who 
had served this community well for four 
years, and who will retire with the plaudits 
of all.” Mr. McCaskey spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Citizens of Lancaster: 
We thank God with grateful hearts to- 
night! For our gallant fire-fighters and 
their Chief; for the 20-inch main on Orange 
street; for our fire-fighting apparatus, old 
and new, the latter vindicating the prac- 
tical sense of the Fire Committee and of 
the City Councils in the recent purchase 
of new ladder truck and engines. All were 
needed this morning—the need thrillingly 
urgent—and we thank God, in his great 
goodness, that we had them! The ruins 
from North Queen to Market street, in the 
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heart of the most closely-built and most 
valuable property district in the city, might 
so easily cover a block to-night or blocks, 
because of wide-spread conflagration. 

This is a meeting of the men of Lan- 
caster to ratify the nomination for the 
Mayoralty of a gentleman whom we hold 
in high regard for his generous gifts of 
brain and heart, for the good work he has 
already done and means yet to do. We 
are honored in having with us the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, who comes to 
say his strong word of confidence and re- 
gard for one whom he has known long and 
well. We greet him with hearty enthusi- 
asm. May the State of Pennsylvania be 
always blessed with a Governor as upright, 
as fearless and as capable as Edwin S. 
Stuart. 

Personality is a dynamic thing. It is 
radiant energy, glowing, pervasive, telling. 
We come easily under its forceful influ- 
ence; we yield to its magic spell; and, 
it may be, that the power of soul upon soul 
is never lost or forgotten. Some years ago 
a man addressed a great audience in this 
Court room. I sat near him as he talked 
and wished that he might talk on and on 
until midnight. My dear old friend, Dr. 
Higbee, gone now for twenty years, seemed 
again at his best, as I heard the gifted 
speaker of that memorable night. I told 
Mr. Leslie M. Shaw then, and I tell him 
now, that he brings back glad memories of 
the most remarkable personality I have 
ever known. He, too—and we all recog- 
nize the fact—has that “ dynamic thing” in 
extraordinary degree. I thank him, and I 
congratulate him. 

Our candidate, Hon. Frank B. McClain, 
is a clean man who will try to hold the 
town where he gets it, and to make it a little 
better. He believes in God, so trained from 
earliest childhood. He is a man of affairs, 
and knows men by thousands. He has con- 
fidence in himself and in his star. I have 
known him for two generations. I knew 
his father, Francis the First, and sat upon 
his knee many a time when a child. He 
had in his generous nature the very “ milk 
of human kindness.” We children loved 
him, and in his old age I had always for 
him that early affection. He was a father 
to be proud of, warm-hearted, strong- 
handed, helpful, godd and true. Francis 
the Second came to a goodly heritage, and 
he has made a record for himself in which 
that father felt a just and honorable pride. 
And our good friend Frank is a full- 
blooded Irishman. 

It seems fitting that I should say a per- 
sonal word in closing. These four years 
in the City Hall have been quiet, fast- 
speeding years—not, I trust, without some 
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profit to Lancaster. When I decided to 
leave the school I had no thought of the 
Mayoralty, and when this was suggested I 
did not wish to consider it. I did not want 
the place. But it was urged by old High 
School boys and others so strongly that I 
could not well refuse. I have a sort of 
happy theory—it is the only one upon which 
I can find explanation for many good things 
that have come to me—that I have been 
“led” since childhood. I always try to 
follow that leading—and soon this seemed 
the way in which for a while I was to 
walk. I have walked in it gladly and grate- 
fully—grateful to you, my friends, and 
grateful to God. I ‘welcome now with the 
same feeling of gladness the parting of 
the ways. 

It is pleasant to have been sandwiched 
in between two such staunch old boys as 
Chester Cummings and Frank McClain— 
among the best and most capable that I 
have known in fifty years of life in the 
High School. I thank the former for his 
ready help and counsel during the past four 
years, and bid a cordial welcome to the 
‘latter, to whom I can wish no better for- 
tune than that he may have in this office as 
good a time as I have had. 

Lancaster is a growing town. We don’t 
half know how good it is. We can easily 


believe that the best part of the trip to 
Europe is the coming home, when one nears 
the Conestoga bridge and sees the water 
tower or the brilliant lights of the dear old 


place. We need some things new, and to 
have others made better. Of course we do 
—and a goodly number of them. But not 
many of us think of moving elsewhere be- 
cause of that. All things come round to 
him who works and waits, glad and grate- 
ful for yesterday and to-day, and hopeful 
for to-morrow. 

And so we bid welcome to our old 
friend, Frank McClain, as the new Mayor 
of Lancaster, and we pledge ourselves to 
see to it that our votes go into the ballot 
box on Tuesday next in his interest and in 
the interest of the city—more than enough 
“to make his calling and election sure.” 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


To Editor of New Era. 

More than a year ago it seemed well to 
say something of the company which opened 
a large store in the center of the town for 
Sunday trade during the first year of my 
second term, and which has been required 
to pay fine and costs each week since that 
time for their violation of the old Sabbath 
law—and I meant to say nothing further. 
Now I am not sure that would be best. I 
have had from clergymen, church members 
and good citizens generally such hearty en- 
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dorsement of the effort to hold’ in check 
these men in the heart of the city who defy 
so brazenly our time-honored Sabbath sen- 
timent that I know—more sure than ever— 
it has been the right thing to do. 

My purpose was to “ hold the fort” here 
against all new Sunday stores that might be 
opened during my term of office, and not 
to make the mistake of distributing energy 
over a field that might be wider than I 
could control. Dividing the town into two 
parts, I proposed to hold hard the business 
section, allowing no more “open Sunday ” 
than it already had—for which I was in no 
sense responsible—and I have done exactly 
what I meant to do. The rest of the town 
I well knew would be little better or worse 
than before in the matter of Sabbath ob- 
servance. I left that to the Retail Grocers’ 
Association, which may have been a mis- 
take. If the Intelligencer had not laughed 
at the “pious grocers,” and if there had 
been a more resolute and fearless commit- 
tee, perhaps more good work would have 
been done by this association of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five or more men in the 
retail grocery trade who do not open their 
places of business on the Sabbath. Not 
more than twenty-five small grocers violate 
the law, and these, I think, could have been 
controlled by this non-partisan organiza- 
tion. 

On entering the office of Mayor I had 
no wild thought of “reforming the town.” 
I had lived too long and seen too much of 
human greed and human frailty for any 
dream like that. But I did mean to turn 
the city over to my successor in as good 
shape as I had received it. I know that I 
shall do this. That feeling of assured con- 
fidence I could not have if I had permitted 
these men at the very center of the moving 
population of town and county to defy with 
impunity the law of the Sabbath. On the 
contrary, I would know that I, as the chief 
magistrate of the city, had been a traitor 
to its best interests; and, feeling this, I 
should also know a degree of self-contempt 
for which no money, place or power could 
ever make amends. I was brought up to 
revere the Sabbath. I have felt and taught 
reverence for it all my life. I enjoy it 
and thank God for it as for no other day 
in the week. In all my life it has meant 
more to me than any other day. I believe 
in Moses and Mount Sinai and the Ten 
Commandments—every one of them. Ly- 
man Abbott, who was a learned lawyer 
before he became the most influential cler- 
gyman in America, says “ The Ten Com- 
mandments are the oldest, the simplest and 
the most comprehensive of all the world’s 
moral codes.” I believe it, every word of 
it. Every man, woman and child who has 
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reached the age of discretion should know 
and ponder them. They should be taught 
so that everybody knows them by heart in 
the churches and in the schools. The 
atheistical notion to which so many give 
careless assent, that anything found in the 
Bible should not be taught as such in the 
schools, is doing its fatal work in the com- 
munity and in the State. I am grateful 
beyond the power of words to tell that they 
were put into me so deep when a child, and 
that it has been my very high privilege to 
press them upon the attention of so many, 
both young and old, these fifty years and 
more. In this brief but all-embracing code 
there is nothing more vital than “ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

I have no personal hostility to the offend- 
ing parties, landlord or tenant. It was sim- 
ply my duty to do what I could to restrain 
the anti-Sabbath element from gaining 
ground while I was in office. It may not 
have been good “ politics,” but it was good 
citizenship. The store of which I speak I 
believe to be worse in its demoralizing in- 
fluence than any other half-dozen or more 
places of its kind in the city. Another 
party opened on West King Street, but 
when notified that he would “pay the 
price,” there was no further trouble from 
him. If this prominent store had been 
given free rein it would have been but “ the 
letting in of water.” We would have had 
on the main streets probably a dozen or 
more of them by this time, and the “ open 
Sunday” brought so much nearer. The 
lawyers for the offenders came with the 
loud cry of “ injustice ” and “ outrage,” and 
threatened what dire things they would do 
unless I closed up certain cigar stores that 
had always been open and anything else in 
the town that could be shown in violation 
of the law. That I was unable to do, and 
they knew it. It was the Devil’s plea, “If 
you can’t do everything, don’t do anything.” 
Perhaps they thought I did not know what 
I was trying to do, or—what is funny— 
they may have tried to scare me. I have 
seldom been satisfied with what I have 
done. As I look back through these four 
years I see some things that could have 
been done better. But, so far as this com- 
pany goes, I am sure their weekly visit to 
the Alderman was the best thing for the 
city of Lancaster. 

As I write, I feel like saying this word 
at the close: I have had a pleasant time in 
the City Hall, and the years, I trust, have 
not been altogether without profit to others. 
I did not need the salary, and have thrown 
that money and more into an enterprise 
that may be successful. If I lose, it will 
be the same to me as if I never had the 
money—and I shall not worry. If it shall 





prove a good investment,.and my life is 
continued for a few years longer, it is my 
purpose to give back to the city in perma- 
nent endowment all the salary that has been 
paid to me ($12,000), in some form that shall 
for generations be helpful to the people of 
Lancaster in certain of their most vital in- 
terests. Can we do anything better with 
money than to give it away wisely, for the 
good of those who live with us or who are 
to come after us? “ WhatI spent I wasted; 
what I left I lost; what I gave I have.” 
This comes from some one as the expres- 
sion of a fine soul after experience of the 
next life. It may be very near the truth. 
I learned from my mother the happy trick 
of giving, and it is so good a thing that I 
hope never to lose it. 
J. P. McCasxey. 





DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


INTERESTING QUESTION PROPOUNDED BY PRO- 
FESSOR OF STATE COLLEGE. 


T has come to our attention that within 
the last year a young man who took a 
creamery course at the Pennsylvania Dairy 
School and who was employed at a salary 
of $60 per month asked for a small raise 
in wages. His employer shortsightedly re- 
fused, and the young man accepted another 
position. A new man was hired at a salary 
of $50 per month, thus saving the creamery 
$10. During the month the new man 
handled 49,000 pounds of butter fat, but the 
overrun fell from 19 to 13 per cent. 
Alarmed at this decrease, the proprietor 
asked the former maker to return and help 
him restore the overrun. He came back 
for a month and put the overrun up where 
it had been before, thus demonstrating that 
it was his skill which secured the higher 
overrun. Six per cent. overrun lost on 
49,000 pounds of butter fat would amount 
to at least 3,469 pounds of butter. Allow- 
ing that this butter sold for 25 cents a 
pound, which as a matter of fact was below 
the market price for that month, the loss 
to that creamery in one month was over 
$869.00, but they saved $10 by putting in 
the cheaper butter maker, and lost $869 in 
butter. This instance carries two lessons, 
one for the creamery management which 
refuses to pay a fair salary to the man 
who earns it by demonstrating that he can 
deliver the goods. The butter maker is 
worth to himself all that he can get; he is 
worth to the creamery in proportion to 
money he can make for them. The butter 
maker must first equip himself to do the 
work in such a way as to be worth to the 
creamery what he asks, as did this young 
man. This year this young man will re- 
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ceive at least a half more salary then he 
did before and his former employer realized 
his efficiency. An interesting contrast to 
this story is that of a co-operative creamery 
in our state employing another student of 
the dairy school. When he asked for a 
little raise, the manager refused, and pur- 
posed to secure a cheaper man. The pa- 
trons heard about it, demanded that the 
directors take action and the result was a 
new manager. The butter maker got his 
increase. At the same time that this in- 
formation came to our attention, it was said 
that this butter maker had done more for 
the general agricultural advancement in the 
community tributary to his creamery than 
any one man who had ever been in the 
community. 





CONGRESS RECOMMENDS BIBLE 
READING. 


BY JOHN VAN NESS. 


‘IX view of the discussions regarding the 
Bible in the Public Schools of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, the following facts 
are of special interest: During the summer 
some important alterations have been made 
at the Bible House, Seventh and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. It was necessary to 
remove the library temporarily and the 
writer utilized the occasion by looking over 
some of the older versions as well as docu- 
ments of importance which the Society 
has accumulated. Among these were some 
records of our National Congress. 

When the forefathers came to these 
shores the Bible came with them. Nine- 
teen years previous to the landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock the King James version had 
been given to the world, and the Living 
Oracles were unsealed to all who could pro- 
cure them. The early colonists were mostly 
Christians and they did all in their power 
to circulate the Christian’s Book. In some 
places they went so far as to enact laws 
requiring every family to be furnished with 
a Bible. That would be a splendid thing 
if it could be brought to pass in this twen- 
tieth century. But copies of the sacred 
book were rare in those days. At first they 
had to be imported from the mother coun- 
try. It was not until 1743 that Sower, the 
famous printer of Germantown, gave to 
the world his edition of the Bible in the 
German language and not until thirty-nine 
years later did the First English Bible 
printed in America appear. The printer 
and publisher was Robert Aitken. 

Now it is a noteworthy fact that the 
founders of this great republic were God- 
fearing men, and they laid the foundation 
stones of the government upon the Bible. 





CONGRESS RECOMMENDS BIBLE READING. 


The First Congress met in Philadelphia, 
and when they had effected their organiza- 
tion, one of the first items of business pre- 
sented was a memorial urging provision for 
Bibles, eéspecially among the soldiers. 
Congress answered that memorial by ap- 
pointing a committee to make a report on 
the advisability of printing an edition of 
thirty thousand copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It was apparently the thought of 
some that the Government should engage in 
the business of printing and publishing and 
distributing its great Magna Charta, as the 
Bible seemed to them to be. The report 
of that committee can be seen at the Bible 
House. Upon investigation, they found 
that it would be impracticable to procure 
in this country the necessary paper and 
types and presses for the printing sug- 
gested, and so they recommended Con- 
gress, “the use of the Bible being so uni- 
versal, and its importance so great, to 
direct the Committee on Commerce to im- 
port at the expense of Congress 20,000 
English Bibles from Holland, Scotland, or 
elsewhere, into the different States of the 
Union.” This report was adopted by Cong- 
ress September 11, 1777. Its immense sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that at the very 
beginning of our national life, it gave public 
recognition to the existence of the Chris- 
tian’s God, and public indorsement of the 
Bible. Let us not hesitate, in view of these 
and similar facts, to assert ourselves as a 
Christian nation. 

Four long years, while the cruel war 
raged fiercely, it was found impossible to 
import a single English Bible, and no one 
knew how long the sanguinary struggle 
would continue, and so once again Con- 
gress appointed a committee to devise ways 
and means for furnishing the people with 
the life-giving Word. They felt that at 
such a time they must have a Bible. Not 
far from old Independence Hall, at the 
Pope’s Head, on Market streets, three doors 
above the old London Coffee House, was 
the printing press of Robert Aitken. He 
had just issued the First American Bible 
in the English language. After careful in- 
vestigation the committee brought in the 
following report, which was adopted by 
Congress in 1782: “Resolved, That the 
United States, in Congress assembled, 
highly approve the pious and laudable un- 
dertaking of Mr. Aitken as subservient to 
the interests of religion, and being satis- 
fied of the care and accuracy of the exe- 
cution of the work, recommend this edition 
to the inhabitants of the United States.” 

Out from the dust of ages there comes a 
voice which seems to say: “ This is a na- 
tion founded on the Bible. The highest 
legislative body earnestly enjoins upon all 
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the people of the United States, the rever- 
ent study of God’s Word. We are a Bible 
Nation.” God help us to be true to our 
priceless heritage. May the day never 
come when the Bible shall be crowded out 
of its rightful place. Those noble men of 
old believed it and loved it and honored it. 
A few years after the meeting of that First 
Congress, twenty-five devout citizens of 
Pennsylvania came together in Philadelphia 
and formed the First Bible Society in this 
country for the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures. For all these years this society has 
stood for that single purpose, and is 
stronger to-day than ever before. Other 
similar organizations have sprung up all 
over the country and have become mighty 
powers for good. Let us who love our 
Bibles honor these noble traditions of the 
founders of our beloved land. God for- 
bid the day when the Bible shall be ban- 
ished from our public schools; when it 
shall cease to be the solemn witnesser of 
the sacred oath in our courts of justice; 
when it shall no longer have free course 
and be glorified. Its foes are ever alert. 
Let every Christian patriot spring to the 
task of scattering the written revelation 
of the Living God into every heart and 
every home. 





EDUCATION. 


Mucu is being said on the subject of 
Education in these last days. Some of 
these discussions are profitable and many 
serve the double purpose of exhibiting the 
ignorance and stupidity of the person ex- 
pressing fantastic theories and fatuous 
conclusions. 

The space devoted to advocating manual, 
industrial and vocational training and 
teaching of agriculture might lead one to 
think that something new had been dis- 
covered. Every reader of history knows 
they are as old as the race and formed a 
part of the basis of intellectual training 
ages before books were printed. We can- 
not imagine a time when the thoughtful 
parent did not have their children study 
the soil, plants and animals and how to 
use material to accomplish certain ends. 
These were subjects of study in the days 
when they devoted less time to high sound- 
ing nomenclature and gave more time to 
mastering facts and to those exercises 
which resulted in intellectual power. 

This recent flood of words, unassociated 
with facts or ideas, ignores fundamental 
conditions and principles. It has always 
been true that all education deals with 
things and thought. The study of both 
is necessary to the development of the 
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student. Books fill too large a place in 
school work at the present time because 
teachers know more of them than of na- 
ture. It is also true that the present sys- 
tem of education has cost ages of effort of 
the most thoughtful men and women. It 
should be prized as a great heritage. We 
should make changes only as intelligence 
sustained by experiment call for them. 
The good should be conserved and the 
useless eliminated, but it requires knowl- 
edge and fine discernment for this winnow- 
ing. 

It should not be forgotten that the basis 
of all education is the ability to read what- 
ever is presented for interpretation. Then 
the child must have a system of enumera- 
tion. In the meantime he must acquire a 
medium of expressing his desire and 
thought. He should also be on speaking 
terms with the human and physical worlds 
of which he is a part. Books and things 
are the two controlling factors in his train- 
ing. If either is ignored the child suffers. 
The proportion of each needed by any 
student depends somewhat on the indi- 
vidual, his aptitudes and his future career. 
No one can say, with any pretence of 
wisdom, how any given child should be 
served when speaking of the mass. Only 
the expert is prepared to prescribe for the 
individual. 

Still there are certain fundamental facts 
that may be considered as settled. Among 
these are the following: The purpose of 
education is to give life and give it abun- 
dantly. If one knows only of his partic- 
ular work he is dwarfed. That instruc- 
tion is best which so trains the powers that 
the student may enjoy life and give joy to 
others, and do his work in such a way 
as to make it a means of grace to himself 
and his fellows. 

Our present school system embodies 
much of great value and which is to en- 
dure because of its fitness to be of service. 
It also includes not a little that should be 
eliminated and there is need of additions 
to meet the needs of our advancing civiliza- 
tion. These changes should be made by 
those who have a personal knowledge of 
children and sane conceptions of the train- 
ing of youth. They must not be made by 
those who are wanting in the capacity 
for those relations which fit one for this 
difficult task. It must not be left for those 
peripatetic reformers who “rely on their 
imaginations for their facts and their 
memory for their wit.” These opaque 
illuminators are fertile in words but are as 
sterile guides in training children as they 
have proved unprofitable exploiters of 
other people’s farms. 

Nature cannot be helpfully taught in 
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the schools until the teachers have a broad 
and accurate knowledge of the subject. It 
must include both a study of the thing and 
books, and must be continued until the 
teacher has a familiar knowledge of facts 
and a clear understanding of principles. 
One may teach a book and know but little 
of its contents. To give instruction as to 
things the information must be definite. 
When we want this quality of teaching we 
must appropriate more money for schools. 
If we want a better service we must pay 
higher salaries for teachers. That it is an 


investment which will pay large dividends 
there can be no question—From address 
of Master Stetson, Stage Grange of Maine. 


—_———_—____. 


APPARENT FACTS ABOUT RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


A. H. FORMAN, 


Ir is evident to the educational fraternity 
that the college domineers the high school. 
There are, however, educational forces now 
working in this state to give greater self- 
initiative and independence to the high 
school. But, while this is true, there seems 
to be no positive effort to establish closer 
relations between the rural school and the 
township high school. Of course, unity of 
work there is facilitated both by school- 
centralization and township supervision. 
But these blessings the majority of such 
schools do not have. If we are aiming to 
create an educational spirit in rural com- 
munities, it would seem that our wells of 
wisdom are being used too exclusively to 
sprinkle, not the roots, but the branches 
of the educational tree. 

Now, if it is important that «he rural 
high school graduate when entering either 
college or the school of life should have 
formed habits of clear-thinking, industry 
and clean living, it is equally important that 
the country boy when entering the rural 
high school should have been initiated into 
the beginnings of the values of manhood. 
Plato said, “ Did you never observe how 
imitations, beginning early in youth, at last 
sink into the constitution and become a 
second nature of body, voice and mind.” 
Again, when the high school graduate en- 
ters one of the professions, or contemplates 
a college course, the presumption is that 
he is conversant with the lives of some 
great men in the history of government, 
literature or science; and when the country 
boy who completes the eighth grade faces 
the world or enters the rural high school, 
the presumption is that he has heard the 
names of Columbus, Washington and Lin- 
coln; that he can write legibly and can 
“figure some.” In the case of the high 





school graduate the presumption is usually 
wrong; in the case of the country boy it is 
usually right. 

Yes, usually right but not complimentary. 
While we cite causes for so many youth 
quitting or failing to attend the high school, 
threadbare knowledge for advanced work is 
a factor for consideration. Not long since, 
in order to get light on what the eighth 
grade pupils in the rural schools of my 
district were thinking and doing in history, 
reading and composition, I requested them, 
through their teachers, to answer a list of 
questions. The answers though not con- 
clusive are at least suggestive. For in- 
stance, ‘take the question, What man and 
what woman in history and living to-day 
do you like best, and why? All the pupils 
answering this question chose men and 
women living to-day, the majority selecting 
Mr. Roosevelt because “he was good and 
brave.” The next most popular man was 
Dr. Cook who by a collossal falsehood lost 
the confidence of the people. One answer 
read, “I like cook the best because of his 
writing I have thought cook to be more 
of a gentleman than Perry because Perry 
wrote some pretty tough things about cook 
that was not so.” The other men chosen 
were Edison, Lieutenan Peary, and Presi- 
dent Taft, the basis of choice being cour- 
age, industry and charity. Only thirty-five 
per cent. of the answers mentioned women. 

Among other suggestions appearing in 
these questions the following arrested my 
attention, namely, that these pupils were 
acquainted not only with a few men and 
women that are making history to-day but 
also with the fact that such men and 
women are kind, honest, and courageous; 
that American history to these pupils was 
only a skeleton; and that the character- 
moulding power of the newspaper in the 
homes of these pupils was, in one sense, 
more powerful than the schools themselves 
for, as I learned later, the pupils’ answers 
grew out of newspaper reading at home. 
Here is an argument not only for more sup- 
plementary reading in the rural schools but 
also for teaching what to read as well. as 
how to read. The average boy or girl that 
enters high school has but little knowledge 
of good literature. They should have some 


_hunger for its truth and beauty. 


That composition as well as reading re- 
ceives but little emphasis in the rural school 
is so obvious that no argument is necessary 
to sustain it. A rural school teacher not 
long since, when requested to have his 
pupils prepare composition manuscripts, 
said, “ Really I haven’t done such work in 
my school, and I fear my pupils would 
make a failure.” Undoubtedly he was right. 
With this exception the other schools, as re- 
quested, submitted compositions, the best 
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of which in my opinion is as follows: “ One 
day my brother sent word to me to come 
to my uncles at New Richmond and go with 
him to my grandfather and so I went and 
stopped to eat pears and walk slow. when 
I got there there was nobody there and so 
I waited in a little while my brother came 
and got our supper and got the horse and 
buggy and started. we got home about six 
oclock.” In the use of our mother-tongue 
this eighth grade boy, age fourteen, is 
fitted to make good in the world or to enter 
the high school. Do you think so? 

In brief it appears that the rural schools 
in my district—are they an exception ?— 
need the baptism of intelligent help. Some 
districts have it; a few are looking for it; 
the majority seem to be indifferent to the 
needs of the school, believing more in 
bread-and-butter-and-jam than in the boy 
and girl of to-day, the man and woman of 
to-morrow. 


WASTE OF HUMAN LIFE. 





UBLIC attention has been drawn to the 
waste of our National resources, but 
little has been said of the greatest of all 
forms of waste—the destruction of human 
life. Many lives are lost by accidents in 
mines and factories, but the greatest loss is 
due to trespass upon the property of rail- 
ways and trolley lines. Statistics have 
been compiled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
showing how great this evil has become and 
how many lives are lost from this cause. 
These losses could all be prevented if the 
people would help to create public senti- 
ment against walking on lines operated by 
the Railway and Electric Companies. We 
draw attention to the following startling 
facts: 

Reports just compiled at the General 
Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad show 
that during the year 1908, 657 trespassers 
were killed and 791 injured on the Lines 
of the Pennsylvania System East and 
West of Pittsburgh. For 1907, reports 
show 822 trespassers killed. Thus during 
the past two years on the Pennsylvania 
System alone 1,479 persons have lost their 
lives in this way. 

These figures are pointed to as empha- 
sizing the recommendation in the recent 
annual reports of the State Railroad Com- 
missions of Pennsylvania and Indiana that 
laws should be enacted providing sub- 
stantial punishment for all persons who 
trespass upon the private rights of way of 
any steam or electric railway. 

These cases of trespass are not only a 
source of expense and danger to the rail- 
road and its patrons, but it is felt that 
common humanity should prompt the most 
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thorough measures to eliminate this evil as 
rapidly as possible. If these men frequent 
the Company’s tracks and yards, they are 
certain to be killed or injured no matter 
how careful the trainmen may be. Yet 
trespassers have no business whatever upon 
the right of way of a railroad. 

Mr. James McCrea, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, has writ- 
ten a letter to Mr. Orlando F. Lewis, of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, 
stating that this Company has been unable 
to develop co-operation by the towns and 
cities along its lines “in prosecuting and 
convicting trespassers and vagrants, the 
number of arrests having increased to such 
an extent that many city and town author- 
ities are unable at times to take care of the 
trespassers sentenced to their penal insti- 
tutions for confinement.” Mr. McCrea also 
added: 

“Tf we are to be at all successful in our 
handling of the vagrancy problem, it is 
essential that there be co-operation between 
the town and county authorities and the 
public or private charitable organizations. 
One of the difficulties our railway police 
force meets with is that county authorities 
will assert that a vagrant be permitted to 
move from one county to another before 
being arrested and the county in which the 
arrest is made charged with the mainten- 
ance of the prisoner. County authorities 
and their constituents object to the expense 
entailed in the maintenance of these people. 
When vagrants are arrested and _ incar- 
cerated in county jails, it is seldom that any 
record is taken of them, and when they 
are released and again incarcerated in the 
jail of another county, the latter county has 
no record showing former incarcerations. 
With co-operation, the records of vagrants 
would be accessible to all country author- 
ities, and confirmed tramps could be singled 
out and given adequate punishment.” 

The extent of the trespassing abuse is to 
be found not only in the figures showing 
the number of persons killed or injured 
while trespassing, but also in the fact that 
during the year 1908, according to the 
figures just compiled, 2,989 persons were 
arrested for trespassing, 442 for vagrancy, 
and 10,457 for illegal train-riding on the 
lines of the Pennsylvania System. During 
the year 1907 the arrests for these causes 
numbered 5,588. It will thus be observed 
that the number of offenders has vastly 
increased during the last year. This may 
have been due partially to the fact that an 
increased number of men were out of work, 
but this fact did not relieve the railroad 
company from the very serious responsibil- 
ities involved in this matter. 

The management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company sincerely trusts that the 
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bringing to public attention of the above 
unfortunate conditions may serve 'to enlist 
still further support for the railroad Com- 
missions and the Railroad Companies, 
which are seeking to bring this evil to an 
end. In England, where there is a much 
greater amount of unemployment than in 
this country, and where the density of popu- 
lation is much greater, railroad trespassing 
is almost non-existent, and that is brought 
about by the stringent laws which are en- 
forced to prevent it. 





WHY TEACHING REPELS MEN. 


A DEPENDENT AND NARROWING PROFESSION 
FROM WHICH THEY HOLD OFF. 


the seven years ended 1906 the number - 


of men teachers in the United States 
decreased 24 per cent. It is not a matter 
of wages. Professionally fitted men teach- 
ers get a higher average salary than the 
average incomes of lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen and business men in their com- 
munities. There are even beginning to be 
prizes for superior teachers. Salaries of 
$5,000 are common, $10,000 is not infre- 
quent, $20,000 has been offered several 
times; there have been private school prin- 
cipals who cleared $100,000 a year. But 
four reasons make thoughtful young men 
hesitate. First, it is a hireling occupation. 
A college president was once comparing his 
work with mine. “For one thing you are 
your own master,” he said. “ Yes,” I re- 
plied, “it is a good many years since I have 
had to take orders from anybody.” “ That’s 
just it,” he mused, thoughtfully, and though 
he is one of the great college presidents, a 
man with whose work mine is not for a 
moment to be measured, I could see that in 
this respect he envied me. 

That president is as little accustomed or 
likely as any man I know to be interfered 
with by his trustees, but the ordinary man 
teacher is entirely at their mercy. The law 
makes them the authority as to course of 
study, regulations, selection of teachers, 
equipment and supplies. Outside of the 
board of education that directly employs 
him the community feels authorized to dic- 
tate whether he shall smoke or dance or 
play cards or call on a lady twice a week. 
The present principal of the high school at 
Newark, N. J., lost a place in Cortland Nor- 
mal School because when he applied he was 
wearing a red necktie; the chairman of the 
committee disliked red neckties. 

Second, teaching is looked down upon in 
the community. We might as well face this 
fact. “When A was principal of a gram- 
mar school,” said the head of a normal 
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school, “he would run across the street to 
shake hands with me. Now that he has 
passed his law examination and hung up 
his shingle he expects me to run across 
the street to shake hands with him.” In 
other words, A feels that to be at the tail 
of the law is higher than to be at the top 
of teaching. 

The teacher may have a personality that 
commands respect in spite of his calling, 
but as a teacher and outside of his especial 
work he is regarded by business men slight- 
ingly, as an improvident visionary, think- 
ing in a world of imaginary conditions, like 
Alice in Wonderland. 

This is shown from the fact that the 
teacher is so seldom elected to a place of re- 
sponsibility not educational. “Oh, but look 
at the high school principal of Lancaster 
elected Mayor, and the deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction elected Sec- 
retary of State in Pennsylvania!” you cry. 
Yes, you who live in Pennsylvania point 
to those two men, and if you lived in IIli- 
nois or Louisiana or Arizona or Oregon, 
and were well informed, you would point 
to the same two men. Why? Because 
they are the only ones. There are 110,000 
men teachers in the United States and two 
of them have been elected to responsible 
public places; 'the exceptions are so rare 
and noteworthy that they prove the general 
rule that teachers are not so trusted. “At 
your age George Washington had mastered 
mathematics,” remarked a teacher to an 
unsatisfactory pupil. “And at yours he 
was President of the United States,” was 
the retort and it stung. 

Third, teaching usually belittles a man. 
I do not say it ought to; I do not say it 
always does; I say it usually does. His 
daily dealing is with petty things of interest 
only to his children and a few women as- 
sistants, and under regulations laid down 
by outside authority, so that large questions 
seldom come to him for consideration. His 
environment narrows him, he grows to have 
only one interest, and that limits him in 
public and in social life. You cannot 
usually get it out of the heads of the kind 
of men who go into teaching that they are 
dealing with inferior minds. The child 
cannot answer back; the teacher has the 
last word; ergo the teacher is correct. Of 
course the real teacher is a listener; he 
learns more from his children than they 
from him, because it is an ever new delight 
to watch the impression of ideas upon the 
budding mind. But how many men teach- 
ers are there of your acquaintance who 
listen? How many of them delight in a 
childish mind quick enough to catch them 
in a blunder? How many of them say 
when the child fails to comprehend, “ How 
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stupid my teaching must be?” It is the 
assumption that the teacher knows it all 
and the child nothing that belittles. The 
teacher who has browbeaten his school is 
at a loss when he comes out of the school 
into the community which can answer back 
and is by no means disposed to accept his 
ipse dixit. 

This suggests the fourth and last reason 
I shall give, that teaching tends to bad 
manners, and bright young men who see 
this hesitate to be classed with teachers. 
Some years ago there was a vacancy in the 
science department of the Syracuse high 
school. Among those who appeared before 
the committee was a man from Buffalo. 
He replied to the questions put to him and 
then he asked three or four. When they were 
answered he said: “ Gentlemen, I withdraw 
my application. I thank you for consider- 
ing me. The place has not advantages 
enough over my present one to warrant me 
in changing. Good day.” And he was gone 
in less time than it had taken most of the 
candidates to introduce themselves. When 
the door closed upon him the committee 
looked at one another and the superinten- 
dent said: “I tell you what I think, gentle- 
men; when we come to choose a principal 
for our commercial high school that’s our 
man.” And to that place he was elected, 
although he had given no special attention 
to business branches. 

Now what must be the general condition 
of teachers’ manners when it is such a dis- 
tinction as this to have the appearance and 
bearing of a gentleman and the decision and 
directness of a business man? A normal 
and university graduate of considerable ex- 
perience was a candidate for a place in the 
Albany normal, and was pretty sure of it up 
to the point when he called upon the State 
superintendent. This officer was at his desk, 
and the candidate when he came in seated 
himself familiarly on the side of it. That 
cost him his appointment, and it ought to. 
As a rule men teachers are uncouth, crude, 
ill at ease in company. They do not know 
how to enter a drawing room or a business 
office or how or when to get out of either. 
It is amazing what a difference it makes 
in a teacher’s presence if he goes into busi- 
ness for a time and learns how to meet 
people. 

Men principals are often petty tyrants; 
they accept and demand obedience to the 
point of servility. I could name a man, 
a fine man and teacher at that, who has 
yielded to this influence so much that he 
never listens to a remark when it is first 
made, but expects it to be repeated. A 
superintendent of schools in one of the 
large cities was walking from one build- 
ing to another with some of his teachers. 
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It was an oppressively hot day in June 
and they were in the glare. Finally one of 
the ladies suggested: “ Dr. ——, don’t you 
think it would be better to walk on the 
shady side?” “Oh, no,” he replied, im- 
perturbably, “ I don’t mind the sun!” He 
was a really great man, to whom American 
education owes not a little, but he got his 
manners in the schoolroom.—Educational 
Review. 


TREATMENT OF BOYS. 


Luther Burbank, one of the noblest of 
Americans, judged by his creations and 
evolutions, has two distinct theories in deal- 
ing with plants, one is perfecting and mag- 
nifying some strain already recognized in 
the plant; the other is making the plant 
assert or emphasize some new strain by 
affiliation heretofore unknown to it. 

In illustration of the first, he had had 
millions of wild bright orange poppies 
looked upon before one was discovered with 
a hair streak of bright red. Every seed 
from this one-in-millions was planted, and 
no seed saved except from those flowers 
with a streak of red. These he planted 
from generation to generation, under forced 
conditions, so that several generations were 
produced in a year. Then he planted only 
those with the largest blossoms. The time 
was not distant when from the one-in- 
millions, with only a faint streak of red, he 
had a variety wholly red, measuring seven 
inches across the blossom. The theory was 
simple, and the working of it out merely 
required patience and enterprise. 

Mr. Burbank’s achievements are among 
the world’s wonders. He will plant 100,- 
000 seeds, raise 100,000 plants, and when 
he finds only five are what he wishes he 
makes a bonfire of the 99,995, because the 
five contain all that he is after. 

The following specific story is valuable 
in emphasizing his theory: An order came 
for 20,000 young prune trees to be delivered 
in nine months. There were not 5,000 such 
as were ordered in the country, nor could 
they be brought from any other country 
in the time allotted. No prune trees had 
ever been raised to the size required in 
thirty months. 

Did Mr. Burbank reply, “Impossible?” 
Far from it. He accepted the order at 
sight, and then went to work to be pre- 
pared to fill it. 

First he must think of some hardy tree 
that could be forced to grow a plant in 
six months that would be strong enough to 
take a graft. He believed he could force 
the almond to do this. The order was for 
20,000 so he planted 100,000! Who else 
would have done that? 
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He had an army of men at work getting 
100,000 almonds, planting, cultivating, fer- 
tilizing, irrigating, and when the little 
plants were large enough, as they were in 
six months, for grafting, he discarded 7o,- 
ooo and grafted the best 30,000, and at the 
end of nine months he shipped 20,000 first- 
class prune trees, and that orchard is to-day 
one of the best in California. 

Who of us, as parent, teacher, or re- 
former, is willing to take time to develop 
thus patiently a good trait of which only 
a faint trace is discernible—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 





THE BOOKS THAT HAVE MOST 
INFLUENCED ME. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


BB ng are nine books that have strong- 
ly influenced me: let me count the 
rosary. I recall the “Religio Medico” of 
old Sir Thomas Brown, who pricked my 
understanding with his curious knowledge 
and stirred my imagination with his ornate 
poetry. Next comes “Sesame and Lilies,” 
wherein Ruskin called me from the pursuit 
of the phantoms and forced me to consider 
the throbbing questions of our human wel- 
fare. Now turn to the man whom 
Ruskin called his master—to Thomas 
Carlyle. In his “Sartor Resartus” he 
carried me into the unplumbed deeps, now 
flashing upon me the ligthnings of the Ever- 
lasting Nay, followed by the long thunders 
of the Everlasting Yea. Near Carlyle’s 
volume of barbaric beauty stand the 
“ Essays ” of Emerson, who distilled for me 
the calm wisdom of many cultures, in his 
long pursuits of the lost art of life. Emer- 
son’s old neighbor, Henry Thoreau, helped 
in his “ Walden” to strip away the bark of 
old conventions and to bring me back to the 
pith of the matter. Next came Amiel with 
his “Journal,” that strange story of the 
heart of one sensitive to every breath of the 
spirit, yet ever shrinking from the summons 
to action in the thick of life. Finally, I 
must mention Victor Hugo’s “Man Who 
Laughs” and “Les Misérables ”—two ro- 
mances that, in the beauty of their poetry 
and the nobility of their appeal, stand alone 
among the romances of the world. The 
pity and the wonder of them touched my 
heart, and I was never again the same. 
There is still another book that left a pro- 
found impression on my spirit—a great un- 
known book—one that I will not name 
now, but will write of on some future day. 
Now I come to the Book that has left a 
deeper imprint than all others. I refer to 
the Gospels of Jesus. I look on the Gospels 
(including “The Apocalypse”) as the most 
original and radical writing ever given to 





mankind. The world does not understand 
even yet their far-reaching significance. 
They contain not only the solid wisdom of 
life, but also the fresh hues of a tender and 
exalted poetry. Nowhere else can we find 
a more naive and beautiful faith in the 
Unseen; nowhere else a more delicate re- 
sponse to the world’s beauty; nowhere else 
a more certain remedy for all the evils that 
afflict our race.—Delineator. 


MY LADY OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY KATHARINE F. ELLIS. 


"bee is no denying the fact that I was 
decidedly sleepy and fast growing stupid 
and cross as the moving train bore me onward 
to my destination and I realized the fact, 
more and more, that I must sit there all 
through the night—there in the ordinary day 
coach without so much as a pillow to save 
my poor neck from dislocation. Every berth 
in the Pullman was taken, and I was face to 
face with my first experience of sitting up all 
night—a prospect far from pleasing. 

It was on a train of the Oregon Short Line, 
going from Butte, Montana, to Salt Lake City; 
my companions, two widows of middle age, 
whose best days had been spent on Montana 
ranches. I had early in the evening drained 
them dry, so to speak, of all interesting infor- 
mation. They had told me of coming West 
at a time when the swiftest mode of trans- 
portation to Montana was by steamer on the 
Missouri River as far as Fort Benton, thence 
by stage to Helena. I was duly interested in 
all they had to tell: their trip of seventy-five 
days from St, Louis to Fort Benton; their 
journeyings to different valleys, not stopping 
until they found the one best adapted for 
their business of stock-raising; their lack of 
neighbors and consequent loneliness; but all 
this had happened years ago, and they were 
now sitting beside me as comfortable and 
placid as if life had been for them a flowery 
bed of ease, and happy as children at their 
prospect of a winter in California. They had 
ceased to hold my attention; I cared no more 
for their past with all its hardships than I 
cared for their future with its easy life and 
pleasures. They were negative sort of women, 
who could never hold my interest, unless per- 
haps at meal-time, when I might be at their 
mercy. I could not forget my own discom- 
fiture at the prospect of a sleepless night, and 
looked about me for something or somebody 
to occupy my thoughts. Since that night J 
have tried to put myself back into the same 
condition of mind that I was then enjoying, 
and have vainly wondered how I could have 
survived the night had not My Lady of the 
Rocky Mountains come to my rescue. She 
gave me food for thought and field for action 
—but I must introduce you to her in the 
proper fashion. 

It was at Dillon, Montana, that she came 
on board—a pale, sweet-faced woman of thirty, 
carrying in her arms a very tiny baby, and 
followed by a procession of boys, of varying 
sizes and ages. Kind friends accompanied her, 
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bringing lunch-basket, telescope bag, and roll 
of blankets, and with a hurried good-by left 
her alone with her small army of boys My 
sleepiness vanished, and I was alert in an 
instant. What right had I to complain of the 
lack of a night’s sleep when that woman would 
not catch so much as a nap? How could she 
sleep with the care of that family on her 
mind? And, besides, I heard her say as her 
friends left, “.Yes, I must change cars at 
Pocatello.” “What time?” “Oh, about two 
o’clock in the morning.” 

Impulsively I rose from my seat and soon 
found myself standing beside her, offering my 
assistance, expressing my interest in her 
family, and giving assurances of my ability to 
deal with children from a month old up to any 
age. While thus advertising myself, I was 
taking inventory of the children, noting ages, 
size and personal appearance. The oldest was 
a curly-headed, manly little fellow of eleven; 
the next in the descending scale was like his 
mother in looks, and he was about eight; then 
came a space of five years before we came 
down to the fat, rollicking boy of three; next 
to him was the last year’s baby of fourteen 
months, and finally the wee new baby boy in 
his mother’s arms. The seat which was 
turned facing the mother held the three small- 
est youngsters, while the oldest boy was beside 
her. Did they cry and fuss and tumble over 
one another as they sat there? Not a bit of 
it; each one acted as if he were a duly ap- 
pointed body-guard to the mother, besides 
taking the part of a wise elder brother to the 
one just below him in the scale. 

She moved slightly towards the boy, as if 
expressing a desire that I should sit beside her, 
and I, nothing loth, was soon wedged into the 
third of a seat, not even thinking that I gen- 
erally required a good two-thirds of any seat. 
In such manner began my acquaintance with 
My Lady of the Rocky Mountains, which ac- 
quaintance, to be exact, lasted from nine in 
the evening until two in the morning—five 
hours, yet hours replete with enjoyment and 
rich in information. So interested did I be- 
come in My Lady’s fortunes, both past, pres- 
ent, and future, that I speedily forgot all my 
own troubles, and was sleepy no longer. 

“Could I hold the baby, and give her a 
little rest?” “Certainly,” was the answer, for 
I knew that with that baby in my arms it 
would be much easier for me to get nearer to 
her life’s history. I learned-that her husband 
was then on the train—at that moment look- 
ing after the baggage—but he would leave at 
the next station, and return to their ranch 
alone, while she kept on to her mother’s home 
in Kansas. When he came to say good-by, I 
complimented him on his fine family of boys, 
to which he replied, “I am very proud of 
them,” and the little faces turned up to his 
for a last good-by kiss evinced their fondness 
for him. 

“Will he drive home to-night?” I asked. 
“Oh, no,” she replied, “he will stay over 
night here at Dell, which is the nearest rail- 
road station to the ranch, and drive home to- 
morrow,” and there came into her face an 
expression as if she realized for the first time 
the growing divergence of their paths. 
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“But if Dell is the nearest point to the 
ranch, how did it happen that you all took the 
train at Dillon, some fifty miles further off?” 
And then, with a fond look at the baby in 
her arms, and at the same time adjusting the 
bottle to the second baby’s convenience, she 
explained in this fashion: “ We all came down 
to Dillon two months ago, as I could not 
have the services of a doctor and nurse at the 
ranch, and just as we were ready to go home 
again I decided to go to Kansas to see my 
mother; as I only decided yesterday noon that 
I would go, you can imagine that we had some 
hustling to do to get ready.” 

“How old is the baby?” I asked, assum- 
ing it to be at least six weeks old, for it had 
been so enveloped in cloak and bonnet that I 
had not had a good look at it. She replied, 
“Three weeks,” with a placid air as if there 
was nothing strange in the whole proceeding. 
“Three weeks!” I gasped, looking closely at 
her to make sure that I was not mistaken. 
“Yes,” she said, “three weeks old to-day, but 
I am so much better and stronger than I was 
last year when that one came ”—pointing to the 
last’ year’s baby—“ that I call myself well.” 
“And did you go to Dillon last year?” I 
asked. “Oh yes,” she said, “there is nothing 
else to do; I could have no attention at Dell— 
where my husband left the train—so we go 
on to Dillon, take a furnished house or some 
rooms, put the older children in school, and 
wait—” “For the stork to come your way?” 
I interrupted. Smiling in a gentle sort of a 
way, she said, “ Yes, that’s just it.” 

I looked atross at the last year’s baby, who 
had now fallen asleep on his three-year-old 
brother, and had a feeling of pity for him that 
he should so soon have his place usurped; but 
my pity was evidently uncalled for, as at that 
moment he opened his eyes and looked at me 
as if he wanted to say, “It’s all right, for I 
was glad of the chance to go to Dillon, and 
but for the new baby’s coming I might never 
have seen the world—and Dillon.” He shut 
up his eyes and went to sleep again, and for 
a few moments I was busy thinking what My 
Lady’s life had been. I noticed the new shoes 
and the white collars and neckties worn by the 
boys, the handsome overcoat on the three- 
year-old, the white cloak and dainty lace bon- 
net on the new baby, and said to myself: “ She 
is taking them home well dressed, but how she 
has worked to do it!” |The mother was 
neatly and suitably dressed for traveling, and 
there was nothing in the appearance of any 
one of them to indicate that they were from a 
Montana ranch high up in the Rocky Moun- 
tains—I beg your pardon, ranchers of the 
great Northwest; I have modified my opinions, 
and should have said that they were not like 
the dwellers of ranches as I had supposed 
them to be. I was therefore all the more 
surprised when I learned of their isolated lite, 
their lack of school privileges and society of 
any kind, and then and there I felt that my 
previous conception of ranch families must go 
to the four winds if this family was a type of 
all. As if in answer to my thoughts, she told 
me of her life from the time she married 
twelve years ago and came with her husband 
to Beaverhead County in Montana, settling 
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within a mile or two of the summit of the 
Rockies. They bought nine hundred and sixty 
acres of “improved” land, the improvement 
consisting of a one-room cabin only, which 
the original owner had been obliged to put up 
in order to maintain his claim to the property. 
The dimensions of this room were sixteen by 
twenty feet, and in that room they lived until 
after their fourth child was born. A year 
ago they built a log cabin of five rooms, the 
husband doing all the heavy work and the 
wife the papering. “For,” she added, “we 
must do it all ourselves, even to the cutting 
and hauling of the logs, or else do without our 
new home.” 

“ And do you mean to say that you all lived 
in that one room—slept, cooked, and ate there 
—your husband and yourself and the four 
children?” 

“T do mean just that,” she said, laughing at 
my evident consternation; “it’s only a matter 
of planning. You see,” she went on to ex- 
plain, “I put the two beds together at one end 
of the room, leaving space enough between 
them for a trunk in which we kept most of 
our clothing. Then for a table I had a large 
dry-goods box, opened at one side, in which 
were shelves and hooks for pots and kettles 
and similar kitchen utensils. But now,” she 
added, proudly, “we have three chambers, a 
parlor, and a kitchen, but I don’t know that I 
am any happier than I was in the one-room 
home. My husband and I worked together; 
I always helped him outdoors when the babies 
were asleep, and we saved our washing for 
rainy days when he could help me indoors.” 

Their capital in the beginning was three 
hundred dolars, with one pair of horses, and 
at the present time their horses and cattle 
range the mountains, and each year bring them 
in a good living income. I confess I was not 
as deeply interested in the details of stock- 
raising, the number of head they owned, and 
the market price, as I was in her domestic life 
and work, and her ability to accept as a nat- 
ural, every-day existence one that seemed to 
me exceptional in its hardships and lack of 
enjoyment. 

I was able to draw my own conclusions, 
however, that they had prospered financially, 
or they could not present the well-fed and 
well-clothed appearance now so apparent. 

“But have you no one for neighbors?” I 
asked. 

“No one but a few bachelors who live on 

neighboring ranches and occasionally give us 
a call.” 
I thought of all that it must mean to a 
man who “baches,” as they say out in Mon- 
tana to go into that well-kept home where 
children were sweet and well-mannered, and 
the bread did not taste of too much soda. 
How those men live alone, year after year, as 
they do, is a conundrum, but, as Kipling, says, 
“that’s another story.” My mind was running 
on those bachelors as My Lady was going on 
with her talk; I brought myself back and 
listened. 

“We have to go twenty-five miles for our 
mail and for all our supplies, except what we 
send to a mail-order store for. My husband 


MY LADY OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
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goes to town several times in the fall until the 
grub-stake is all in for the winter.” 

“The what?” I asked. “What is it that 
you put in for the winter?” 

“Grub-stake,” she replied, as if everybody 
ought to know what that is; but as my face 
maintained its blank expression, she was kind 
enough to explain that all ranches buy their 
winter’s supply of food in the fall months, and 
this supply is called, in miners’ parlance, 
“ srub-stake.” She said, “We always buy—” 
and then came an enumeration of varying 
amounts of food products which made my 
head whirl, and I begged her to stop until 
I found pencil and paper, for I knew that 
even if I had been able to remember the 
quantities stated no one would have believed 
me unless I was able to verify my statement. 
With pencil in hand I said, “Now you may 
begin,” and here is the list just as she gave it 
to me: 1,000 pounds of flour, 400 pounds of 
sugar, 50 pounds of lard, 50 pounds of coffee, 
1,500 pounds of “spuds” (which being inter- 
preted to an Eastern farmer meaneth pota- 
toes), 300 pounds of cabbage, 350 pounds of 
carrots, 250 pounds of beans—and here she 
interpolated that they all just loved baked 
beans. “And there are the dried fruits,” she 
added, “the canned goods, and lots of other 
things I can’t remember.” 

“And has your grub-stake been put in for 
the winter?” I asked. 

“No; my husband will go home now, and 
after driving in the forty calves to their winter 
quarters—for the cows with their calves are 
not allowed to range in the winter—he will 
take his big wagon and drive to town, buy 
our grub-stake, and carry it back to the ranch, 
We made out the list together before I left, 
but he knows just as well as I do what is 
needed for the family. When all that is done, 
he will'come for us—perhaps in a month or 
so—and we shall all come home together.” 

“T should almost have thought you would 
have left the oldest boy at home as company 
for his father,” I remarked. 

“Yes, his father would have kept him ex- 
cept that he knew I needed his assistance.” 
I had noticed his willingnes to do everything 
his mother asked of him, from taking off the 
second baby’s cloak to the picking up of its 
bottle, and not once did he act in any way that 
did not show that it was his business to play 
the part of a family helper, so I christened 
him “little father.” During our conversation 
the “little father” had slipped out into 
another seat, where he had stretched himself 
out and fallen asleep, without so much as 
loosening his necktie. And she told me of 
what that boy could do—get a breakfast for 
the family when she was sick; take care of the 
fires; wait on the younger children, and ”— 
but she did not enumerate further, breaking 
off with—“ My children must help me, or I 
could never get along as I do.” 

But I could not get away from the thought 
of that grub-stake, and kept referring to it 
again and again, inquiring “how they could 
ever eat so much.” “Why, my husband,” she 
said, “thinks nothing of eating a whole mince 
pie in the evening, with a big piece of pork 


cake thrown in”—but before she could con- 
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tinue that evening bill of fare I was asking 
about the pork cake—what was it like, how 
did she make it? 

“As you have your pencil and paper,” she 
said, “you may as well put that down with 
the rest of your information, for I have the 
rule right in my head, I’ve made it so much.” 
So, for the benefit of other ranchers who may 
have husbands and children with big appe- 
tites, I’ll give it in full: 

One pint of salt pork, chopped; one pint 
of cold coffee; two pounds of sugar; one 
teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to make 
it good and stiff; plenty of raisins and 
currants, 

“This rule makes a large quantity,” she 
added, “and I always bake it in a milk-pan. 
When I have that and a dozen mince pies on 
hand, I think I am provided for, at least a 
few days.” 

As we were talking I noticed the fine qual- 
ity of the baby’s dress, with its hemstitching 
and drawn-work, and asked if it was possible 
that she put all that work into her baby 
clothes. “Oh, that is only a common dress,” 
she said; “I have three others much hand- 
somer, with finer work,” and in a somewhat 
exultant fashion—as much as to say, “I am 
not so commonplace as you may think I am” 
—she said, “And all my sheets and pillow- 
cases are finished in the same way, with hem- 
stitching and drawn-work.” And when I asked 
how on earth she found time to do such fancy 
work, she said that after the children were in 
bed she worked and her husband whittled. 
“So,” she added, “we have our little home 
full of all sorts of pretty things he has made.” 
Of course I tried to convince her that she 
was a very foolish woman to do that un- 
necessary work—while in my heart I was ad- 
miring her ability to do it—but her defense 
was that she had no club to attend, no neigh- 
bors to visit, no church work to take her time, 
so she had a right to do the things it pleased 
her best to do. 

Hemstitching and drawn-work in a log cabin 
twenty-five miles from a post-office, and in the 
wilds of the Rocky Mountains! What would 
she tell me next? “And I take eight maga- 
zines, and read them all, too.” I was now 
prepared to have her tell me that she had 
established a public library in her neighbor- 
hood, that it has been endowed by Mr. Car- 
negie, and so on; but at this point the sub- 
ject changed to shopping—how did she manage 
to buy the clothes for herself and family. 

“Well,” she said, “I can’t go shopping like 
other women. So when my catalogue comes 
from a mail-order store, I say to my husband, 
‘Let’s go to Chicago to-night and buy all our 
winter clothes.’ So we sit down togther and 
make out a list from that catalogue of all 
sorts of wearing apparel, from the baby’s 
stockings to overalls for the boys; and we 
haven’t paid a single cent for car-fare, 
either. We frequently order a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth at a time, as there is economy in 
buying all we can in that way rather than 
paying twice as much for the same things 
in the near-by stores.” : 

The children by this time were beginning 
to wake up. The wee baby squirmed a little, 
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as if he didn’t like his bonnet; the fourteen- 
months infant sat upright with a smile and 
his mouth put up for a kiss, while the older 
boys were putting on coats and straightening 
out neckties—and there it was nearly two 
o’clock in the morning, and not a murmur or 
a whimper out of one of them. “I am 
glad,” she said, “that they have waked up, 
as it will be so much easier changing cars 
while they are awake than to wake them up 
from a sound sleep.” 

“But how can you manage, with all your 
bags, to get these children out from one train 
into another?” 

“Oh, I’ll get along some way,” she said, 
and while I helped with the putting on of 
coats and hats, she was giving to each child 
his special part of the programme. As the 
train moved more and more slowly, the chil- 
dren were getting into line, and when at last 
the cars came to a standstill, all were ready 
to move, and it was in this fashion that they 
passed from my vision: My Lady, with the 
new baby in arms, carried the telescope bag 
with the other hand; the oldest boy carried 
in his arms the last year’s baby of fourteen 
months; the eight-year-old boy led by the 
hand the one who was three years; and that 
three-year-old—nothing but a baby himself— 
actually tugged off the bundle of pillows and 
blankets, being encouraged by his mother, who 
said, “He thinks he’s a little man.” 
followed in the rear with the lunch-basket, 
and saw them handed down the steps, one by 
one, and they went out into the darkness 
which enveloped them. 

I returned to my seat in the car, which now 
seemed so lonely, and the sleep that had been 
kept in abeyance for so many hours now 
came in broken naps. With every turn in the 
seat and with every twist of my neck to make 
myself more comfortable, I had visions of a 
procession of children—but the children of 
my dreams had been transformed into angels 
whose wings were spread. And often have 
I seen them since in my day-dreams—My 
Lady of the Rocky Mountains and her little 
army of boys. The Outlook. 





POPULATION ESTIMATED. 





THE population of the various States of 
the United States, according to unofficial 
estimates made from the figures of the 
new census, show that New York leads the 
list for 1910, with Pennsylvania second, 
Illinois third, Ohio fourth and Texas fifth. 
Following is a table showing the estimated 
population of each State and the increase 
since 1900: 


IgI0. Increase. 
PUIG IO 55 0c See) cceiexe 2,143,002 315,206 
HATAZONA) a. dleiers:e See Ge cincete 157,619 34,686 
TEN ee rere 1,404,017 183,353 
CBHEOTRIG 66sbsic0dee oe 1,756,708 271,055 
ColOradd: ...0:55:6e0 see ees 666,151 26,451 
Connecticut ............ 1,070,582 162,162 
Delaware ...cccvevseves 200,977 16,242 
Florida ......sssseeee. 606,541 167,909 
GOOFRAS 5.5 ocin sell eed e's 2,505,309 378,978 
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NAO o's osc dneescs ce 234,906 73,224 
WIBNORS Seok es peters cee 5,816,758 995,198 
NGM a6 oe ceonecos 2,850,540 324,059 
WO Re recedes can te 2,188,247 * 43,606 
WEAN Soe 500 tiie oaeieias 1,707,490 230,396 
Kenteley oa.cccscedesces 2,435,068 288,539 
GUistana «isc. 2cercih actees 1,644,602 263,037 
MAINO cose ccteerec acs 727,846 33,380 
MaArvIANe: oc cececn sess 1,333,608 145,054 
Massachusetts ......... 3,202,014 390,668 
MiChigas oc... cvccs cee 2,603,567 272,585 
Kirinesota. . . osc cecen es 2,208,430 457,030 
MASSISSIPPT ... 5 eee ese 1,812,940 261,610 
NWISSQGEE © 62.0'54- cee cass 3,534,145 427,480 
Montana c.csiseccesccs 343,734 100,405 
INeDraska oc ecdecceces 1,069,044 3,644 
INCUAG A cisco ods ev bciea de; astgawees 4°) Onaga aoe 
New Hampshire ....... 446,646 35,058 
New: Jersey ......sesc00- 2,404,617 520,948 
New Mexico .......... 230,338 35,280 
New Worle: ...2 65.00.62 8,865,722 1,590,828 
North Carolina ........ 2,116,671 275,861 
North Dakota ......... 560,210 241,064 
OO soiree ove aca we 4,642,761 485,216 
OUTANOMA: 6 vance. sss x 1,681,514 1,382,183 
CHECOW sco edvcnccies 515,540 102,004 
Pennsylvania ........... 7,340,117 1,044,002 
Rhode Island .......... 531,608 105,052 
South Carolina ........ 1,520,483 180,161 
South Dakota ......... 508,800 107,230 
“RGMHIESSEE? sce hace oe tiers 2,273,714 253,008 
MOM AG ae. b ceca ee thas 3,861,803 813,183 
ea res pd arr itco ects 342,719 65,970 
\WERMONE oc cdsiccccheee 354, 11,219 
Vo eee 2,052,388 198,204 
Washington ........... 678,074 160,871 
West Virginia ......... 1,154,806 196,006 
WISCONSIN «nc 5 65. ceca 2,388,856 319,814 
WHORHHE vic ccc dese ITI,IOI 18,570 
PURSE 8 use vo v's eee s 95,132 31,540 
PAAUAGE acre aes So eke 218,012 64,011 

* Decrease. 
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_—_ SO 


EVERYWHERE that Mr. Roosevelt has 
traveled in Europe the royal family or the 
prime minister has addressed him in English 
and seemed perfectly familiar with its 
idiom. When he spoke to the Norwegian 
children he was informed by a diplomat 
that his words needed no translation, for 
English was taught so well in the schools 
that not a child who heard but understood 
him. His long address to the French stu- 
dents at the Sorbonne was in English and 
they understood it all, though his address 
of the day before was made in French, 
which he speaks well. Suppose that a 
French or a Swiss statesman or a royal per- 
sonage from Russia, Germany, France or 
the Scandinavian kingdom came to visit 
this country. How many cabinet officers, 
governors or mayors could greet him in 
his own tongue? How many popular au- 
diences would understand him if he spoke 
the language of his country? The United 
States has the best public schools in the 
world, and admits it. Thanks to its immi- 
grants, it has more inhabitants speaking 
foreign tongues than any other. Yet the 
average American of common school, or 
college education knows less about other 
tongues besides his own than any other 
civilized man in the world. 





TueE Philadelphia Record says that Judge 
William E. Porter, of Lawrence county, 
has a unique plan for improving the roads. 
His plan is a jail on wheels, that is, a 
place where prisoners can be locked up at 
night and transported from place to place 
and employed in road-making during the 
day. During the last summer he put his 
idea to a test and the results were eminently 
satisfactory. 
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hae present number of The Journal 
ends the current volume, and if your 
subscription expires with this issue, as will 
be seen from the date in connection with 
your name, we shall be glad to have you 
renew for volume Fifty-Nine, beginning 
with July number. We shall continue to 
do what we can to make it worthy the 
generous support of the men and women 
of the State who are interested in the 
good work of education, and we shall be 
grateful for the encouragement and for 
the support which they see fit to give in 
the practical form of subscriptions ordered. 
If it is not convenient for Boards of Direc- 
tors to send money with orders for sub- 
scription, do not delay on that account, but 
send in the names of the new Board, so 
that The Journal may go promptly to all 
who are entitled to receive it. 

It is now known with certainty, that the 
July (next) number will contain the pro- 
posed new School Code, which should be 
considered in its various provisions by all 
the School Directors of the State who are 
interested in the Pennsylvania School Sys- 
tem and in the work of the schools. There 
will be much inquiry for this Code, and we 
shall not print a large extra edition. 
Parties or societies wishing 100 copies or 
more for distribution should order before 
June 2oth. 


TueE school boards of Ngw Jersey bid 
high for our best superintendents and 
teachers. In Trenton Supt. Mackey is 
paid $3,600, and the principal of the high 
school $2,500, both men from Pennsyl- 
vania. The last capture they have made is 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, for the past twenty 
years the very efficient head of the Steel- 
ton schools. Two men, members of the 
Board of Education of New Brunswick, 
came to look quietly at the work done and 
doing at Steelton. On their report, about 
May Ist, a salary of $3,500 per year was 
unanimously voted to secure the services 
of Supt. McGinnes. He has agreed to go, 
taking the position July 1st. In Steelton 
he had fifty schools and about 2,000 pupils, 
in New Brunswick there are sixty-five 
schools and about 2,800 pupils. While he 
is loath to leave his old associations, he is 





enthusiastic to take up the work so near 
New York. He has done great things for 
the schools of Steelton and ranks among 
the very best of our city and borough 
superintendents. He brings to his work 
also that deep religious conviction which is 
essential to the best school direction and 
influence. He is one of the leading men in 
the church to which he belongs and has 
been superintendent of the Sunday School 
for twenty-one years. A few weeks ago 
he was moderator of the Carlisle Presby- 
tery. He was born in Perry County, was 
educated in the public schools, the normal 
schools and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is in the maturity of a vigorous 
manhood. We congratulate New Bruns- 
wick! Prof. Charles S. Davis, the principal 
of the high school of Steelton, has been 
elected borough superintendent, to succeed 
Supt. McGinnis, 


Tue forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the National Educational Association will 
be held in Boston from July 2d to July 8th. 
In 1903 the attendance at Boston was 35,000, 
in 1910 they look for 40,000. President 
Taft will make an address and hold a re- 
ception in the Harvard Stadium, an audi- 
torium of grand proportions. In this con- 
nection the article from Education on 
“ Boston in 1910,” found elsewhere in this 
issue, will be read with interest. Go to 
Erie, then to Boston, if you can. It will 
be rich experience to any live teacher. 


Tue Board of Principals of the State 
Normal Schools, at their late meeting at 
Harrisburg, announced the completion of 
the new course of studies for the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania. The course will 
be made four instead of three years, and 
will go into effect in the fall of the present 
year. The new course is based on the 
unit plan as proposed in the Carnegie 
Foundation. In Ig1I and 1912 students 
will be graduated in the old course, in 
1913 by either course, and in 1914 and 
thereafter only in the new course. The 
action taken at the meeting of the Princi- 
pals, as approved by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, is found in the 
Official Department of The Journal. 


Tue American Bankers’ Association in 
Chicago, passed strong resolutions con- 
demning postal savings banks. The 
reasons given against them were: (1) The 
danger of the political use of such a power. 
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(2) “The investment of $600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000, the estimated accumulations 
of such banks, in U. S. bonds, as advocated 
by our chief executive, would be a serious 
mistake and a menace to our nation’s 
credit, as it is to other countries where such 
investments are made.” They oppose 
from selfish interest. On the other hand, 
President Taft says, in the interest of the 
people: “In the postal savings bank busi- 
ness the government is especially fitted to 
do what no system of private bankers can 
do. The great usefulness of the postal 
savings bank is the encouragement to thrift 
on the part of those who are just wavering 
in the balance whether they shall save the 
money or use it, because they do not know 
where they can put it safely. ‘“ Canada 
has the savings bank, postal savings banks ” 
he said, “and what is the result along the 
border up in the northwest? You will find 
Americans going up the border and making 
deposits in these savings banks. Why? 
Because they have the guarantee of the 
Canadian government.” 


I THOROUGHLY believe in the practice of 
making children commit to memory many 
pieces of poetry and prose, largely as a 
mental discipline of high value, but also as 
an aid to literary appreciation. I should 


like to have a fine reader spend his time 
going from school to school, reciting some 
of the world’s best literature, with appro- 
priate comments. It would do more than 
all the text-books.—Rogers. 

WE can’t take money or other such 
lumber with us when we go beyond, though 
some cling to their earthly belongings with 
a death clutch that only the law of gravity 
can break. Daniel Kimball Pearsons, the 
aged millionaire, is not in their class. He 
is having “the time of his life” he tells 
us. Hear him: “I am having more fun 
than any other millionaire alive. Let other 
rich men go in for automobiles and steam 
yachts. I have discovered, after endowing 
forty-seven colleges in twenty-four States, 
that giving is the most exquisite of all 
mundane delights. April 14 next, my birth- 
day, I am going to have a squaring up with 
all the small colleges I have promised 
money, and I serve notice now that be- 
ginning then I am going on a new rampage 
of giving. I intend to die penniless. I 
am going to live ten years longer, and 
during that time I expect to do nothing 
but give away money.” 

In an after-dinner speech at the annual 
banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, laughs in self- 





analysis as follows: “I myself am happy 
to believe that there runs in my veins a 
very considerable strain of Irish blood. I 
can’t prove it from documents, but I have 
internal evidence. There is something de- 
lightful in me that every now and then 
takes the strain off my Scotch conscience 
and affords me periods of most enjoyable 
irresponsibility when I don’t care whether 
school keeps or not, or whether any one 
gets educated or not.” In general Dr. 
Wilson holds very broad views on racial 
contact. “I have never objected to the 
race, to the blood, of other men. I have 
objected to their opinions. All that I 
require of a man is not that he should 
be of the same blood as myself, but that he 
should hold the same sound and sensible 
views.” 


So few men in public and professional 
life can sing. We have often wondered 
at the neglect of proper training in vocal 
music in our colleges, theological semi- 
naries, universities, and indeed in schools 
generally. The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger has this promising item of news 
from Franklin and Marshall College: 

“The work of the Glee Club had a very 
auspicious beginning last Wednesday even- 
ing. Sixty-five students responded to the 
call for trial of voices. Henry Gordon 
Thunder, the well-known musician of 
Philadelphia and a personal friend of Presi- 
dent Apple, has been secured to drill the 
chorus. Prof. Thunder addressed the stu- 
dents at morning prayers on the value and 
influence of music in the best development 
of life. He stirred up great enthusiasm. 
This is the first experiment in American 
colleges to have a professional musician 
take charge of practical work in music, 
and Prof. Thunder is zealous to demon- 
strate its value in raising the standard 
among the young men of our country. It 
is an exceptional opportunity and privilege 
for the college.” 


In Leslie’s Weekly Sec’ty James F. Wil- 
son says: “A forty acre farm of irrigated 
land will comfortably support a family of 
five. It costs $55,000 to make a twelve 
inch gun. The money that goes to pay 
for this gun would reclaim fifteen hundred 
and seventy-one acres of land, providing 
homes for one hundred and ninety-six peo- 
ple. When all the guns on all the battle 
ships are shot one time, the government 
blows away in noise and smoke $150,000. 
This would reclaim four thousand acres 
of land giving homes to more than five 
hundred farmers and their families. The 
money consumed in powder is lost to allt 
the future. The farmer who buys the re- 
claimed land must pay the government 
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back in ten years, so it does not cost the 
government anything to build up the coun- 
try by helping the farmer. We should 
make more homes and not so many fighting 
machines,” 





THE magazine Education will observe 
its thirtieth anniversary during the week 
of the N. E. A. meeting in Boston, July 
4th to oth. Light refreshments and some 
free literature will be furnished to the 
friends of the magazine and to all who 
wear the N. E. A. badges,—at the home 
office, 120 Boylston St., Room 218, daily 
during the week, from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
except Saturday. 


A Laby now teaching at Tuckahoe, New 
Jersey, who “enjoys reading The School 
Journal,’ Miss Gertrude L. Turner, writes 
us in defence of the college, and expresses 
her feeling of personal obligation as 
follows: 

“Our colleges are hot-beds of atheism,” 
was the recent utterance of a prominent 
clergyman. “The professors are trying to 
blast the rock of ages.” These are words 
quoted as summarizing the attitude taken 
by the church toward the present trend of 
college teaching. 

In contradiction to these opinions, the 
product of an age of reaction, when the 
college is the cynosure of pessimists, I wish 
to say, as a graduate of a typical American 
college, that everything good, true, beauti- 
ful in my life, including the religion and 
the Christianity, which are at once my 
strength and my solace, I found in college 
My Greek, my German, my philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, and theism, all led me 
to the same conclusion. At the critical 
moment, an inspired minister of the gospel, 
a professor in one of our representative 
theological seminaries, shifted the founda- 
tion of my belief from knowledge to faith 
and influenced me to incarnate in my life 
the Christ who had been but a shadowy 
creature of tradition and reason. 

Nor has my experience been unique. 
Others admit the same. The colleges have 
been put to an unfair test. In a late ex- 
periment, quotations from the class-room 
lectures of different professors were given 
as showing their destructive tendency. 
These consisted, in every case, of short 
sentences taken at random, a manifestly 
unfair proceeding. The Bible, quoted out 
of context, has proved an authority for 
evil. The college, its detractors to the 
contrary, teaches not the passive-oyster 
orthodoxy which fossilizes men, but incul- 
cates true religion that the founder of 
Christianity inspired as He went up and 
down Judea, working, teaching, living the 
perfect life. 





FIFTY-NINTH VOLUME. 





()% Fifty-Ninth Volume begins with 

the issue for July, next number, which 
will, we think, contain the New School 
Code, to be presented by the Educational 
Commission to the next Legislature. All 
intelligent School Directors who are awake 
to the best interests of the schools will 
desire to see this new Code. 

We shall be pleased to have as many 
School Boards as care to receive The Jour- 
nal on our list of subscribers. This is the 
only direct return which the member of the 
Board can receive in recognition of his ser- 
vice to the public schools,.and many who 
have made the trial of The Journal say that 
no like sum of money can be expended by 
the Board that will secure equal benefit to 
the school district. Twelve numbers are 
issued during the year. The 58th volume, 
which ends with this June number presents, 
for its low subscription rate, an immense 
amount of varied and interesting matter 
relating to the work of the schools, of value 
alike to the Teacher, the Parent, and the 
School Director. 

Full reports of proceedings of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association and 
its various departments. are given year by 
year. Christianity, morality, temperance, 
humanity, charity, and the higher life—all 
this is included in the purpose and work 
of The Journal, for all this means educa- 
tion on its best lines. It is not so much 
a journal of methods or of passing events 
as of thought and suggestion as to the 
higher and better life of the Home and 
the School. It is meant to be, and good 
men and women tell us that it is, a vital 
influence for good wherever it is read by 
earnest souls. ’ 

Our subscriptions begin quarterly with 
July, October, January, and April, but the 
beginning of the volume is, of course, the 
best time to subscribe; especially is this 
true in the case of members of School 
Boards, the financial year of the School 
District and of the School Department and 
the volume of the The School Journal 
being almost identical. 

To School, Directors and to all other per- 
sons subscribing for the 59th volume we 
shall send free of cost a copy of “ The Sis- 
ters,’ also known as “The Motherless.” 
This lovely picture by the late Charles A. 
Barry, which one never looks upon but 
with a sense of pleased companionship, 
so attracted and pleased John G. Whittier 
that he wrote upon it this little poem, en- 
titled “ The Sisters, a Picture by Barry.” 


The shade for me, but over thee 
The lingering sunshine still; 
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As, smiling, to the silent stream 
Comes down the singing rill. 


So come to me, my little one, 
My years with thee I share,- 

And mingle with a sister’s love 
A mother’s tender care. 


But keep the smile upon thy lip, 
The trust upon thy brow; 

Since for the dear one God hath called 
We have an angel now. 


Our mother from the fields of Heaven 
Shall still her ear incline; 

Nor need we fear her human love 
Is less for love divine. 


The songs are sweet they sing beneath 
The trees of life so fair, 

But sweetest of the songs of heaven 
Shall be her children’s prayer. 

Then, darling, rest upon my breast, 
And teach my heart to lean 

With thy sweet trust upon the arm 
Which folds us both unseen! 


This picture is shown on the second page 
of the cover of this issue. It seems to fill 
a large space upon the wall. If not con- 
venient to frame it, tack it up as a thing 


~ very good to have in sight ali the while. 


Good pictures may cost little, but they pay 
large returns, making one stronger and bet- 
ter for work and richer for life. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 








wee fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation will be held in Erie, June 29 and 
30 and July 1. The President is Supt. 
Charles Lose, of Williamsport. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has prepared a pro- 
gramme of live school topics. Each of 
the fifteen subjects will be discussed by 
an able person while some of them will be 
presented by experts. The evening ad- 
dresses promise to be strong. The officers 
of the various Departments have been en- 
gaged for several months in the preparation 
of interesting programmes for their respec- 
tive meetings. They, too, have enlisted the 
help of experts in some of their most diffi- 
cult problems. 

Erie is an especially attractive place for 
a summer meeting of teachers. It is noted 
for its wide and well-paved streets with 
parkways between the sidewalks and pave- 
ments, lined with beautiful shade trees. 
Erie’s park system is large and very con- 
veniently located and its land-locked harbor 
is conceded to be the finest on the whole 
chain of lakes. The public dock built by 
the state has recreation facilities for five 
thousand persons. The hotels number more 
than a dozen some of them of excellence 
and high popularity. Erie is also a place of 





great interest to teachers because it has 
been prominently associated with four lead- 
ing chapters of American history. The 
local committees of Erie and Erie County 
are arranging for recreation features that 
will be unique and that will add greatly to 
the pleasure of visitors to the city during 
the meetings of the Association. 

Interest in educational matters in Penn- 
sylvania is at high tide; the meetings of 
the State Educational Association are the 
vantage ground from which the next ad- 
vance movements must be made; to be 
interested in them is to be interested in the 
important school affairs of the state; and 
to take a part in these affairs teachers are 
invited to enroll as members and attend the 
meeting at Erie. The following is the 
programme of the general sessions. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 


10 A. M.—Music and Devotional Exercises. 
oe of Welcome—Supt. H. C. Missimer, 

rie. 

Response—Supt. E. M. Rapp, Berks county. 

Opening Address—Business Principles in the 
Administration and Management of the Pub- 
lic Schools, Supt. Chas. Lose, Williamsport. 

Report of Committee—Reorganization of the 
State Educational Association, Supt. Chas, 
S. Foos, Reading. 

General Business—Election of Committee on 
Nominations, Appointment of Committees on 
Resolutions, Enrollment, Auditing, etc. 

8 p. M—Music. 

Address—Critical Periods in American Edu- 
cation, Dr. H. C. White, University of Georgia. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 

9 A, M.—Music. 

Topic: Vocational and Industrial Training. 

1. In Technical and Manual Training High 
Schools, Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. 

2. In Continuation Schools, F. B. Ball, Su- 
pervisor of Manual Training, Cincinnati. 

3. In Commercial Schools, President Chees- 
man A, Herrick, Girard College. 

4. In Agricultural Schools, Prof. Thomas 
L. Mairs, State College. 

General Discussion. 

Topic: The Training of Teachers. 

1. In Normal Schools, Principal Andrew 
Thomas Smith, Mansfield State Normal 
School. 

2. In Colleges and Universities, Chancellor 
S. B. McCormick, University of Pittsburgh. 

3. In High Schools and Training Classes, 
W. S. Hertzog, High School Inspector. 

4. In Summer Schools, Supt. James L. Alli- 
son, Wilkinsburg. 

General Discussion, Prof. F. M. McMurray, 
Columbia Uinversity. 

8 p. M.—Music. 

Address—The Scientific Study of Education, 
Prof. Charles H. Judd, Chicago University. 


FRIDAY, JULY I. 


9 A. M.—Music. 
Topic: The Physical Differences of Children. 
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1. Work of the Public Schools Athletic 
League, Fenton H. Dimmick, President Public 
Schools Athletic League, Buffalo. 

2. Education Through Play, George E. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Pittsburg Play- 
ground Association. 

3. Hygiene Applied to the Modern School, 
Prof. A, Duncan Yocum, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

General Discussion, Dr. Alvin Davison, La- 
fayette College. 

Topic: The Educational Meetings of the 
State. 

1. The Annual Institute, Supt. Robert. C. 
Shaw, Westmoreland county. 

2. The Educational Club and Round Table, 
Supt. W. M. Pierce, Ridgway. : 

3. Local Teachers’ and Directors’ Meetings, 
Supt. J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna county. 

4. The State Educational Association, Supt. 
Chas. S. Foos, Reading. 

General Discussion, Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Reports of Committees—Appointment of 
Committees, and General Business. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


These programmes will appear in full in 
the Official Bulletin. The presidents of the 
departments are as follows: Manual Training, 
Prof. Bert M. LeSuer, Reading; Child Study, 
Dr. W. W. Deatrick, Kutztown; Kindergarten, 
Miss Alice N. Parker, Pittsburg; High 
School, Prof. Charles S. Davis, Steelton; and 
Nature Study, Supt. Robert E. Laramy, Phe- 
nixville. The meetings of the first three de- 
partments here named will be held at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday, June 29th, and those of the last 
two on Thursday, June 30th, at the same hour. 

The programme of the High School depart- 
ment presents these topics: 

A Rational Course in History for Pennsyl- 
vania High Schools. W. C. Graham, Principal 
Wilkinsburg High School. 

Discussion, Herbert J. Stockton, McKees- 
port High School. 

Vocational Work in Satisfaction of College 
Entrance Requirements. Cheesman A, Her- 
rick, President Girard College. 

Discussion, C. Theodore Benze, President 
Thiel College, Greensville. 

Address on High School Athletics, by Fen- 
ton H. Dimmick, President Public Schools 
Athletic League, Buffalo, New York. 

That of the Manual Training Department is 
as follows: 

Enriching the Course with New Studies. 
E. M. Mixer, A.M., Supervising Principal, 
Sheffield, Pa. 

Needed Legislation in Pennsylvania for the 
Promotion of Manual Industrial Education. 

Lewis W. Cruikshank, Department Manual 
Training, Reading. 

A Layman’s View of Manual Training. P. 
M. Harbold, Supt. Model School, State Normal 
School, Millersville. : 

Household Science in Public Schools, Della 
G. Sturgeon, Director Domestic Science, Erie. 

The programmes of the remaining de- 
partments have not been received at this 
early date. 





EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE. 


HE members of the School Code Com- 
mission, by invitation of the newly 
formed State Educational Alliance, met at 
the Capitol in Harrisburg on Thursday, 
May 26th, and began preparations for re- 
drafting the school code. The intention is 
to have the draft ready to be published in 
the July number of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal, so the people will have six 
months to discuss its provisions before the 
Legislature meets. 

The following members of the School 
Code Commission attended the meeting: 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; George W. 
Phillips, of West Chester; John S. Rilling, 
of Erie; William Lauver, of Riddlesburg, 
and James M. Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre. 

The State Educational Alliance was 
formed at the State Capitol by fifty men 
and women, representing school boards, 
civic associations and societies in all parts 
of the State, to secure uniformity in ef- 
forts for the advancement of educational 
laws. 

The conference resulting in the forma- 
tion of the alliance was called by Mrs. E. 
W. Biddle, of Carlisle, president of the 
State Federation of Pennsylvania Women, 
which has a membership of 20,000 women 
in this State. The attendance was repre- 
sentative of every section, prominent edu- 
cators and lawyers being presen. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: 

President, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Phila- 
delphia. Vice-presidents, Charles S. Foos, 
Reading; Mrs. E. W. Biddle, Carlisle; 
Miss Clarissa A. Moffat, Pittsburg; Clyde 
C. Hill, Northeast. Corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. Duncan Yocum, Chester. 
Recording secretary, Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
Lock Haven. 

Superintendent James M. Coughlin, of 
Wilkesbarre, criticized Philadelphia, de- 
claring that the City of Brotherly Love 
should “join the union and not expect to 
be a superior city to which the common 
laws governing education should not apply, 
but should help the whole State to get 
better school laws.” 

Alexander Colesberry, of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education, replied that the 
conditions necessitated different laws for 
Philadelphia. He said, however, the pres- 
ent laws are not what they should be. 

Among other speakers were Mrs. Edward 
W. Biddle, of Carlisle; Dr. J. Ross Swartz 
and Superintendent F. E. Downes, of Har- 
risburg; William A. Pike and Herman 
White, of Philadelphia; A. Duncan Yocum, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
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fessor Chambers, of the University of 
Pittsburg; Richard W. Woods, of Carlisle; 
Dr. George M. Phillips, of West Chester ; 
Clyde C. Hill, of Northeast; William M. 
Bowen, of Chester, and Robert P. Bliss, of 
the State Library Association. 

The following organizations were repre- 
sented: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, including divisions in charge 
of high school, rural school and elementary 
school work; department of city and bor- 
ough superintendents, department of county 
superintendents, State School Directors’ 
Association, Association of State Normal 
School Principals, Association of Presi- 
dents of Colleges and Universities, Penn- 
sylvania State Medical Society, State 
Homeopathic Medical Society, Pennsyl- 
vania State Bar Association, State Library 
Association, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburg Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg. Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
Order of Independent Americans, Civic 
Club of Allegheny and others. 


“AMERICAN EDUCATION.” 


WEEN Andrew S. Draper talks it is 
always worth while to listen. In 
“American Education,” which has just 
been issued by Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, many matters of school interest are 
presented “from papers that have accumu- 
lated through twenty-three years of educa- 
tional administration.” These have all been 
freed from references to times, places and 
people, and revised sufficiently to bring 
them up to date. When the work was 
proposed to him, Dr. Draper stipulated that 
the selection of papers should be made by 
others, and not by himself, though the work 
of casting the book into its present excel- 
lent form is his own. It covers the entire 
field of school training, and one feels as 
he reads that he is in touch with both 
knowledge and power. We make an ex- 
tract of some length from one of the clos- 
ing chapters of the book on 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHER. 

If there is any one spirit which should 
be uppermost in the work of the schools, 
it is the spirit of truth, 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

Truth is the foundation of character. 
The other virtues rest upon it. If the 
principle of truth is established, the other 
elements of an honorable career will be 
likely to follow along in their own good 
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time. Therefore, the spirit of the teacher 
must be the spirit of truth; the truth must 
be held up to the admiration of the school; 
and all things must be done to give it an 
abiding place in the lives of all. 

There is no unpardonable sin in child- 
hood, and therefore falsehood is not an un- 
pardonable sin with children. It is a very 
common one; it is a very trying and repre- 
hensible one. It should be made the sin of 
sins among children, and the power of the 
schools should be centered upon the correc- 
tion of the evil. If the public schools 
could bestow even the elements of an edu- 
cation upon every American child and 
could make a sound regard for the truth 
an element in his character, American 
citizenship would be safe, and the Republic 
would stand as long as governments con- 
tinue upon the earth. 

The teacher should not fail to act the 
truth. She should not pretend to know 
things that she does not know. She should 
not insist upon things about which she is. 
uncertain. Even a child does not expect 
a teacher to be the embodiment of all wis- 
dom. If she claims it, he knows she is 
masquerading; if she admits a doubt, he 
knows she is acting truly; he sees that he 
and his teacher have some things in com- 
mon; she has a stronger hold upon him. 

A boy handed up his written spelling 
lesson for correction. The teacher marked 
a word as incorrect which he thought was. 
spelled correctly. He gathered up his cour- 
age and told her he thought she had made 
a mistake. She brushed him aside with an 
indignant remark, about doubting her 
ability to spell. In ten minutes he saw 
her engaged in profound communion with 
the dictionary. He gained confidence, she 
said nothing but seemed dejected. He put 
his paper in his pocket and went home and 
consulted his dictionary. He had spelled 
the word correctly. She had lost his good 
opinion forever. It was a serious loss, 
but who shall say that she did not pay the 
proper penalty of her act. She had made 
a mistake. It was not serious at the out- 
set. It was a comparatively small matter 
that she had an erroneous impression about 
the spelling of a word. But persistence 
after she knew better was acting an un- 
truth. It was utterly inexcusable. It was 
impolite too. Suppose she had given him 
only what was his due and said, “ My boy, 
I was hasty and wrong about that; you 
were right. I will have to be more careful 
next time.” He would have been exultant, 
but that would not have humiliated her. 
She would have gained his respect and his 
friendship as well. 

There is mathematical accuracy about the 
truth. It always fits together. There is 
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no safe compromise ground. The danger 
signal is upon the border line. Truth or 
untruth may be acted as well as spoken. It 
is not necessary at times to tell all that is 
true. But whatever is said and done in 
the schools, is to be open and straight for- 
ward, wholly within the bounds of truth. 

In nothing more than in this matter does 
the spirit of the teacher make the tone of 
the school. A premium should be put upon 
the truth. A child’s word should never be 
doubted lightly or for insufficient reason. 
It is better to expect and assume that he 
will tell the truth. If he is trusted, it will 
help him. If he is forgiven for his short- 
comings and rewarded with the teacher’s 
entire confidence, he will tell the exact 
truth. Then the spirit of truth will flourish 
in the school and character will grow under 
the roof. 

In the plan of the old education the 
school was a place of detention, the work 
was only routine, and the teacher was the 
embodiment of force. In the plan of the 
new education the school is a workshop; 
the teacher is a helper. All are to do 
original work together. The new plan is 
infinitely better than the old. The teacher 
will be a learner; the teacher must be a 
learner. Upon no other principle can the 
work proceed. The stream will dry up un- 
less it be continually augmented. The 
power will give out unless it is constantly 
reinforced. 

The teacher should be herself; she should 
be natural. She should not be over- 
serious. Children are children, nature 
should be let in—human nature, and animal 
nature, and vegetable nature. How it will 
bring interest to the work of the schools! 
How it will open the minds of the children, 
give them affection for animal life, and 
send them hunting in the fields and the 
woods for the products of nature! The 
spirit of the school may well copy the spirit 
of a well-ordered home, where all interests 
are the same, where all the members have 
common rights, where the weak or the 
unfortunate are given the most help, where 
natural characteristics find ready expres- 
sion, and all work pleasurably and happily 
together for the common good. 

One of the most unmistakable tendencies 
of school work is to warp the temperament 
of the teacher. A life which is devoted 
to teaching must be upon its guard. If not, 
it is likely to drift into a petulant and 
ascetic state, and then its power for useful- 
ness is almost destroyed. It it avoids the 
danger, it will grow richer and stronger, 
happier and more potent for good, with the 
accumulating years. 

Cheerfulness of spirit is the product of a 
kind heart and a wise head. It is an in- 





valuable product. It is as vital to the 
healthful development of child nature as 
water and sunshine are to the healthful 
growth of plants. The school-room where 
good cheer does not reign is a desolate 
place, and the children who occupy it are 
objects of sympathy. Child-life is impres- 
sionable. It needs help. It responds 
quickly. Deny it the light and warmth and 
it. will be stunted and dwarfed; it may be 
utterly ruined. Nourish it and it will be 
the noblest work of the Almighty. Like 
begets like. A solemn, funereal, complain- 
ing teacher devolops peevish, fretful, and 
disagreeable children. Fretfulness is ill- 
mannered; it is no less ill-mannered in a 
teacher than in any other person; it is even 
more so, for it reproduces itself; it makes 
ill-mannered children. Cheerfulness is con- 
tagious also. It extends, reproduces and 
perpetuates itself. It will make the desert 
blossom as the rose. As children need it, 
so they love it. They drink it in, brighten 
up, look heavenward, and begin to grow. 
It calls out the best that is in them. The 
better and nobler tendencies gain strength 
and exert their influence upon others. One 
cannot be too thankful for a sunny and 
buoyant temperament. It may be acquired. 
It is an acquisition even more imperative 
in a teacher’s work than a knowledge of 


“English or mathematics. It will bring 


happiness and give power. 





THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 





UR friends, the Quakers, are always 
sane and substantial educators. They 

care little for show but much for substance. 
Their “theory and practice ” in school work 
are the outcome of common sense inspired 
by a righteous purpose. ‘During the first 
week of May the seventh annual meeting of 
the Friends’ Educational Association was 
held at Moorestown, New Jersey. Presi- 
dent Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford Col- 
lege, reported that the progress made there 
during the year was satisfactory. The 
Haverford Union, a building donated by 
Alfred Percival Smith, has been completed 
and will fill a long-felt want in caring for 
the various social interests of the college. 
A new $50,000 science hall is just being 
started, and a pension fund of $100,000 for 
retiring professors has been raised. It will 
be dispensed on the same plan as the Car- 
negie Foundation, to which the Haverford 
professors are not eligible. The college 
now has an endowment of $1,000,000 and is 
in a_ satisfactory condition financially. 
Wm. F. Wickersham, principal of the West- 
town Boarding School, reported the diffi- 
culty of getting good men teachers. When 
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an unusually good man is found they lose 
him. Another school with larger endow- 
ment offers a higher salary. One of the 
professors of the Germantown Friends’ 
School, D. Lawrence Burgess, read a well- 
prepared paper on “School Tests and Ex- 
aminations.” He had written to the head 
masters of many of the best schools in this 
country and to one or two in England, in- 
quiring what method was in vogue at their 
respective institutions. From the results 
of these answers he analyzed the several 
systems now in use, including the short 
written test, the long examination, the un- 
expected test, oral examinations and ex- 
emptions. 

Prof. Arthur Tomlinson, principal of 
Swarthmore Preparatory School, spoke in 
no uncertain terms on the value of the 
written examination. He argued that life 
itself is a test, and that children should be 
taught to prepare for examinations and to 
meet them with courage and even pleasure, 
rather than with fear and dread. He la- 
mented that the vacations are so long and 
felt that it is getting to be a serious prob- 
lem properly to prepare the children for 
college within the short space of time al- 
lowed. He believes that examinations 
should contain all kinds of questions ex- 
cept catch questions, including hard, easy 
and medium. He said that it is the duty 
of every school and college to fit their stu- 
dents for graduation, and not cull them out 
as a certain institution on the banks of the 
Hudson does, where they graduate only 
twenty per cent. of their matriculates. 

William V. Dennis, of Moorestown 
Academy, stated that examinations are 
here to stay, and that it is up to parents 
and teachers to make the best of them. 
He realized that there is a two-fold strain 
—on the pupils, the teachers and the par- 
ents, but that that strain could be reduced 
to a minimum by careful preparation and a 
reasonable mental attitude. 

Carolyn De Greene, of Friends’ Select 
School, spoke especially of the value of 
the unexpected test, but that the long writ- 
ten examinations are essential in college 
preparatory work. 

Thomas K. Brown, the oldest in time of 
service of the Westtown professors, spoke 
emphatically on the importance of long ex- 
aminations as a necessary drill for college 
training. It is only through this means 
that pupils are taught to grasp a subject as 
a whole. 

Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, president of the 
Teachers’ College of New York and pro- 
fessor of pedagogy of Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke of the education of the early 
American settlers, saying that there was 
something deeper there than what they got 
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from books. The early schools gave out 
some sort of leaven which worked through- 
out a whole community. The United States 
was one of the first countries to establish 
public schools and compulsory education. 
In 1787 the first law was passed, which pro- 
vided that one-sixteenth of all the land 
should be used for the purpose of schools. 
He then traced the development of the edu- 
cational system and said the United States 
would soon have the best system in the 
world. “In a new country like this, where 
it is so easy to get wealth,” said he, “we 
find the spirit of gain become the spirit of 
greed, and dishonesty is sure to follow. 
Every system, especially the political sys- 
tem, becomes impregnated with selfishness. 
The only encouraging signs are that the 
Church and the school are working to- 
gether, and the country over is becoming 
more homogeneous. There is a growing 
tendency to benevolence and generosity.” 

He then referred to the advanced state 
of the educational systems in Norway and 
Sweden and Denmark, and said that there 
is a general movement over the whole 
world, even including Spain and Turkey, 
for the education of all the people. He dwelt 
on the ultimate outcome of this, which 
would be universal peace, and concluded 
his address by a eulogy of Colonel Roose- 
velt, who, he said, had just made his first 
great peace speech at Christiania. 





HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


| geil in May there was an interesting 

Conference of principals of some thirty- 
five leading high schools of the State and 
the teachers of the Freshman Class at State 
College. Prof. Chas. S. Davis of Steel- 
ton presided. The topics for discussion 
embraced the course of study, entrance re- 
quirements, and general questions as fol- 
lows: 

What Constants has the College a right to 
demand as a rational entrance requirement in 
English? In Mathematics? In Science? In 
Greek and Latin? In Modern Languages? In 
History, Civics, and Economics? What pro- 
portion of units should be allowed for each? 
(a) In these Constants, should stress be placed 
on the amount of the content of the unit, or 
on the intensity of the attack? (b) In pro- 
viding for units in addition to these Constants, 
to what extent can the college requirements be 
made flexible, in order that a wider range of 
elective units may be provided? (c) Can this 
wider range be made sufficiently flexible to 
allow more credits to subjects that train for 
life, such as History, Civics, and Economics, 
and Manual Training and other vocational 
work? Is it desirable or possible to increase 
or encourage the study of French in the High 
Schools of Pennsylvania? 
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Would it be possible to have greater flexi- 
bility in both the number and the content of 
the units required for admission to College? 
Do present entrance requirements empha- 
size quantity of work at the expense of qual- 
ity? To what extent should the College en- 
courage High School graduates to try for 
advanced standing? Is it possible for the 
average High School to prepare properly for 
special courses in specializing Colleges that 
demand heavy special requirements, without 
sacrificing to the few the interests of the many? 
On the other hand, can such Colleges afford 
_ to require less for entrance? The use and the 
abuse of the certificate system of admission. 
What results would follow a universal adop- 
tion of the Haverford rule of admitting 
by examination only? How could uniform 
entrance requirements be secured for all Col- 
leges in the State? To what extent should 
a certificate of “moral character” be insisted 
on as one of the requirements for admission to 
College? 

How can the High School best perform its 
double function of serving, on the one hand, 
as a finishing school for the majority of its 
pupils and of giving, on the other hand, 
a satisfactory preparation for college? In 
what particulars, from the College point of 
view, should High School work be strength- 
ened? In what particulars, from the High 
School point of view, should the College en- 
trance requirements be revised? How can 
the High School, during the Senior year, best 
inculcate habits of independent study; that is, 
the disposition to study lessons without the 
oversight of a teacher or monitor in a study- 
hall? To what extent does the average 
record made in College by all the students 
from a given High School determine the value 
of instruction in that school? What should 
be the attitude of the College with respect to 
the preparatory work done in High Schools of 
the second and the third class? How can 
the High Schools and Colleges train their stu- 
dents in rational and systematic methods of 
study? What disposition should be made 
of a student who enters College apparently 
well prepared, but who fails to carry his re- 
quired work? 


BOARDS TAKING THE JOURNAL. 


Tue following is the list of School 
Boards from the different Counties of the 
State on THE JouRNAL subscription list on 
the fifty-eighth volume which ends with 
the present (June) number: 


Alleghenv.—Aspinwall, Bethel, Brackenridge, 
Braddock Boro, Braddock Twp., North Braddock, 
Chartiers, Crafton, East Deer, West Deer, Du- 
quesne, Edgewood, Elizabeth Twp., West Eliza- 
beth, Emsworth, Esplen Boro, Forward, Green 
Tree, Hampton, Humboldt, Kennedy, Lincoln, 
McKeesport, Monongahela, Oakmont, O’Hara, 
Penn, Pitcairn, Port Vue, Rankin, Robinson, 
Ross, Scott, Shaler, Snowden, Springdale, Lower 
St. Clair, Upper St. Clair, Turtle Creek, Union, 
Verona, Versailles Twp., Wilkins, Wilkinsburg 
and Wilmerding. 





Armstrong.—Applewold, Apollo, Brady’s Bend, 
Ford City, Kittanning Boro, Leechburg and 
Parks. 

Beaver.—Bridgewater, East Rochester, Econ- 
omy and Hanover. 

Bedford.—Broad Top, Hyndman, West Provi- 
dence, Snake Spring and South Woodbury. 

Berks.—Lower Alsace, Bern, Boyertown, Exe- 
ter, Heidelberg, Lower Heidelberg, Marion, On- 
telaunee, Reading, Richmond, Robeson, Spring, 
Union and Womelsdorf. 

Blair.—Allegheny, Antis, Altoona, Bellwood, 
Duncansville, Frankstown, Freedom, Greenfield, 
Holidaysburg, Huston, Juniata Boro, Logan, Mar- 
tinsburg, Roaring Spring, Snyder, Taylor, Tyrone 
— Tyrone Twp., Woodbury and North Wood- 

ur. 

Bradford ——Athens Twp., Herrick, Monroe 
Twp., Sayre, Smithfield and Towanda Twp. 

Bucks,—Bensalem, Bristol Boro, Bristol Twp., 
Doylestown, Falls, Hilltown, Upper Makefield, 
Middletown, New Britain, New Hope, Newtown 
Boro, Northampton, Perkasie, Plumstead, Quaker- 
town, Sellersville, Solebury, Warminster, War- 
rington, Wrightstown and Yardley. 

Butler.—Bruin, Butler Boro, Clay, Donegal, 
Jefferson, Marion, Parker, Penn, Slippery Rock 
Twp. and Winfield. 

Cambria.—Adams, Brownstown, Cresson, Dale, 
Gallitzin, Johnstown, Patton, Portage Twp., 
Reade and Richland. 

Carbon.—Banks, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk 
Boro, Mauch Chunk Twp. and Packer. 

Centre.—Bellefonte, College, Curtin, Haines, 
Harris, Philipsburg, Potter, Rush, State College 
and Walker. 

Chester.—East Bradford, Charlestown, East 
Coventry, North Coventry, East Fallowfield, 
West Goshen, Highland, London Grove, West 
Nottingham, Penn, Phenixville, Sadsbury, Spring 
City, Tredyffrin, Valley, East Vincent and West 
Chester. 

Clarion.—East Brady, Clarion Twp., Edenburg, 
Farmington, Piney and Redbank. 

Clearfield.—Bell, Bradford, Du Bois, Green- 
wood, Huston, Irvona and Woodward. 

Clinton. —Chapman, Renovo and South Renovo. 

Columbia.—Berwick, Bloomsburg, Catawissa 
Boro, Scott and Sugar Loaf. 

Crawford.—South Shenango. 

Cumberland.—Upper Allen, Carlisle, South 
Middleton, Monroe, Penn and Shippensburg. 

Dauphin. —Derry, Halifax Twp., East Hanover, 
West Hanover, Hummelstown, Jackson, Lykens. 
Boro, Middletown, Millersburg, Upper Paxton, 
Royalton, Steelton, Upper Swatara, Wiconisco 
and Williams. 

Delaware.—Darby Boro, Upper Darby, Middle- 
town, Rutledge, Upland and Yeadon. 

Elk .—Johnsonburg and Spring Creek. 

Erie.—Erie City, Fairview, Mill Creek, North 
East Twp. and Springfield. 

Fayette-—South Brownsville, Franklin, Teffer- 
son, Luzerne, Menallen, Nicholson, Perry, Spring- 
hill, Smithfield, Upper Tyrone and North Union. 

Forest. —Barnett, Harmony, Tionesta Boro and 
Tionesta Twp. 

Franklin. Me: St. Thomas and Washington.. 

Greene. —Cumberland, Dunkard, Franklin, Mor- 
gan, Perry, Rich Hill and Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon.—Porter and Warrior’s Mark. 

Indiana.—Centre, Conemaugh and Saltsburg. 

Jefferson.—McCalmont and Young. 

Lackawanna.—Blakely, Carbondale Boro, Dick- 
son City, Jefferson, Jermyn, Newton, Old Forge, 
Ransom, Roaring Brook, Scranton, Taylor and 
Vandling Boro. 

Lancaster.—East Cocalico, West Cocalico, Co- 
lumbia, Conoy, East Donegal, West Donegal, 
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Earl, East Earl, West Earl, Elizabethtown, 
Ephrata Boro, Ephrata Twp., East Hempfield, 
West Hempfield, East Lampeter, West Lampeter, 
Lancaster City, Lancaster Twp., Upper Leacock, 
Little Britain, Manheim Boro, Manheim Twp., 
Manor, Marietta, New Holland, Paradise, Penn, 
Pequea, Providence, Rapho, Salisbury, Strasburg 
Boro, Strasburg Twp. and Warwick. 

Lawrence.—Chewton. 

Lebanon.—Annville, North Annville, Jackson, 
Lebanon and Mill Creek. 

Lehigh.—Catasauqua, Emaus, Macungie, Lower 
Macungie, Lower Milford, Upper Milford, Salis- 
bury, Slatington, Washington, Whitehall and 
North Whitehall. 

Luzerne.—Conyngham Twp., Hughestown, Jen- 
kins, Nanticoke, Sugar Loaf and West Wyoming. 

Lycoming.—Limestone. 

McKean.—Bradford City, Eldred, Hamlin, 
Keating and Lafayette. 

Mercer.—Hickory, Mill Creek, New Vernon, 
Pine, South Sharon and Shenango. 

Monroe.—Chestnut Hill, Paradise and East 
Stroudsburg. 

Mifflin. Derry and Menno. 

Montgomery.—Abington, Ambler, Cheltenham, 
West Conshohocken, Hatboro, Horsham, Jenkin- 
town, Upper Merion, Moreland, Norristown, 
Plymouth, Royersford, Lower Salford, Skippack, 
Springfield and Whitemarsh. 

Montour.—Danville and Mahoning. 

Northampton.—Allen, Alliance, Bath, Bethle- 
hem, South Bethlehem, Easton, Freemansburg, 
Hellertown, Northampton Heights, North Cata- 
saqua, Pen Argyl, Lower Saucon, Stockertown 
and Wind Gap. 

Northumberland.—Upper Augusta, East Chil- 
lisquaque, West Chillisquaque, Coal, Delaware, 
Lewis, Milton, Mt. Carmel, Shamokin, Turbett, 
Watsontown and Zerbe. 

Perry.—Buffalo, Marysville and Penn. 

Potter.—Abbott, Allegheny, Eulalia, Galeton, 
Sylvania, Ulysses and West Branch. 

Schuylkill—Branch, Frailey, Gordon, Mahanoy 
City, Mahanoy Twp., Pottsville, Rahn, Tamaqua, 
Tremont Twp., Tower City and Union, 

Snyder.—West Beaver, Middleburg and Selins- 
grove. 

Somerset.—Brothers Valley, Elk Lick and 
Paint Twp. 

Sullivan.—Eaglesmere. 

Susquehanna.—Harford, New Milford Twp. 
and Susquehanna. 

Tioga.—Charleston, Duneau, Elk, Gaines, 
Lawrence, Liberty Boro, Liberty Twp., Richmond, 
Wellsboro and Westfield. 

Union.—Lewis, Lewisburg, Mifflinburg and 
New Berlin. 

Venango.—Cherry Tree, Cranberry, Rockland, 
Sandy Creek, Siverly and Sugar Creek. 

Warren.—Corydon, Eldred, Elk, Glade, Grand 
Valley, Kinzua, Mead and Watson. 

Washington.—Amwell, _Bentleysville, West 
Bethlehem, South Canonsburg, Cecil, Charleroi, 
Deemston, Donegal, Fallowfield, McDonald, Mor- 
ris, Mount Pleasant, Peters, Pike Run East, Rob- 
anne, Somerset, North Strabane and South Stra- 

ane. 

Wayne.—South Canaan, 
and Hawley. 

Westmoreland.—Allegheny, Lower Burrell, 
Derry, South Greensburg, Southwest Greens- 
burg, Hempfield, North Huntingdon, East Hunt- 
ingdon, South Huntingdon, Latrobe, Ligonier 
Twp., Mt. Pleasant Boro, Penn Boro, Salem 
Twp., Sewickley, Sutersville, Trafford City, 
Unity, Vandergrift, West Newton, Youghiogheny 
and Youngwood. 

Wyoming.—Nicholson and Noxen. 

York.—Chanceford, Dallastown, Delta, East 
Hopewell, Windsor Twp. and North York Boro. 


Damascus, Dyberry 
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FORGOTTEN OR IGNORED. 


r his annual circular to School Directors, 
Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna 
county calls attention in the interests of 
health and decency to certain school laws 
which are too often forgotten or ignored, 
as Section 16, Laws of 1907, says: Boards 
of School Directors shall provide suitable 
water closets for each school in their 
jurisdiction, not less than two for each 
school or school building, where both sexes 
attend, with separate means of access for 
each; and unless at remote distance from 
each other, the walks thereto shall be sepa- 
rated by a close fence not less than seven 
feet high; and directors must keep water 
closets in a clean, comfortable, and health- 
ful condition. 

Section 128: Boards of School Directors 
are required, at least once during each 
school term, and before January 1, each 
year, and within thirty days after the close 
of the annual school term, to have taken 
out and hauled away all excrement and 
waste matter from every water closet con- 
nected with the premises of every public 
house in the commonwealth, or have the 
same properly disinfected; and they are 
required to have every water closet prop- 
erly scrubbed washed out and cleaned, the 
inside walls whitewashed, and the recep- 
tacles or vaults covered with a layer of dirt 
or dry slacked lime within ten days of 
the opening of each annual school term. 

Section 137: It shall be unlawful for any 
Board of School Directors in this com- 
monwealth to use a common heating stove 
to heat any school room, unless every such 
stove shall be inclosed by a shield or jacket, 
made of galvanized iron or other suitable 
material, and of sufficient height and so 
placed as to protect all pupils from direct 
rays of heat. 

Section 138: Every school room in this 
commonwealth shall be provided with ample 
means of ventilation; and when windows 
are the only means in use, they shall be so 
constructed as to admit of ready adjust- 
ment, both at top and bottom, and some 
device shall be provided to protect pupils 
from currents of cold air. 

Section 139: Directors shall place a 
thermometer in every school room in this 
commonwealth; and this shall be done even 
when standard system of heating and venti- 
lation are in use. 

The shields or jackets required should 
be erected on iron rods, so that the bottom 
of the shield will be about 8 or 10 inches 
above the floor, and the top of the shield 
from 4 to 6 inches above the top of the 
stove. The shield should entirely surround 
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the stove and have a door in front, for use 
in attending the fire. If left open on one 
side, the shield does not act properly in dis- 
tributing the warmed air to all parts of the 
room, but throws an excess of heat out on 
the open side. 

To protect children from currents of cold 
air from windows, a strip of thin board 
about 8 inches wide, resting on the window 
sill, and nailed to the casings in each side 
will be sufficient. Then with windows set 





ajar one-half inch at top and an inch at 
bottom, you will get a constant supply of 
fresh air without giving colds or discom- 
fort to the children. 

These laws are not optional with teachers 
or directors: they are in the interest of 
health, and are mandatory. The rapid 
increase of tuberculosis demands that chil- 
dren shall not be shut up in ill ventilated 
rooms to become a prey to this terrible 
scourge. 
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DEPARTMENT PuBLic INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, JUNE, IQIO. 


HE attention of all who are required by 
law to issue employment certificates is 
called to the fact that there will be applica- 
tions for such certificates during the summer 
months, and therefore provision should be 
made for the issuance of certificates during 
vacation. If the one designated to do this 
work is out of town, some one should be 
deputized by him to act in his place. In most 
places it will be sufficient to have this work 
done at stated times properly advertised, per- 
haps once or twice a week. Furthermore 
some plan should be devised for access to the 
school records of children’s ages, for these will 
be needed when birth certificates, baptismal 
certificates or other evidence can not be pro- 
duced as proof of age. In townships and the 
smaller boroughs it is customary to place re- 
port books in the hands of the secretary of the 
School Board at the close of the annual term 
of school. In the larger boroughs and cities 
some other plan should be devised by which 
the exact ages as given in the report books 
are made accessible to the person authorized 
to issue the employment certificates. If Su- 
perintendents, Supervising Principals and Sec- 
retaries of School Boards are not careful to 
provide for the issue of employment certificates 
during the summer months, there will be just 
cause for complaint on the part of those 
whose age and attainments permit them to 
begin work under the provisions of our child 
labor laws. 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


HE Act of April 22, 1863, requires that the 
School Boards shall organize “ within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.” As it is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direc- 
tors who have been elected. 
Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, directors should first elect a tempo- 
vary President and Secretary, and proceed to 








ascertain who are members, by having read 
the election returns placed in the hands of 
the old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out of 
tie votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board is 
ready to organize permanently by electing a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. Those 
having a right to vote under the temporary 
organization are the directors holding over and 
the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the per- 
manent organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons found entitled to 
seats in the Board by their election. Among 
the items of business that should be attended 
to by the new Boards on the day of organiza- 
tion, are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old Board, whose duty it is to pre- 
pare these papers, attach the signatures of the 
officers of the new Board, and forward them 
to the proper County Superintendent for ap- 
proval and transmission to the Department of 
Public Instruction. This duty should not be 
neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands 
of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for The School Journal or not. The law per- 
mits and encourgaes all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member at 
the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestiveness 
to thoughtful men who feel a proper sense of 
the responsibilities that devolve upon them as 
School Directors. The law authorizing sub- 
scription and the decisions under it are very 
clear and definite, as follows: 

CCL. That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
shall be recognized as the official organ of 
the Department of Common Schools of this 
Commonwealth, in which the current decisions 
made by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall be published free of charge, 
together with all official circulars, and such 
other letters of explanation and instruction as 
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he may find it necessary or advisable to issue 
from time to time, including his annual report; 
and the Superintendent is hereby authorized 
to subscribe for one copy of said School Jour- 
nal, to be sent to each Board of School Direc- 
tors in the State, for public use, and charge 
the cost thereof to the contingent expenses of 
the Department of Common Schools.—Act 
May 8, 1855, Sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511. 

167. The Journal is the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
decisions, advices, explanations, construction 
and information, with the instructions and 
forms published in the official department of 
it, are of equal authority and force as if con- 
tained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of each 
District at the cost of the State is to be laid 
before the Board at the next meeting after its 
receipt, and the file thus received is to be pre- 
served by the Secretary and handed to his 
successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of The Journal for each member, 
at the cost of the district, as a means of in- 
formation in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the condition and operations of 
the system in other parts of the State. 

Some of the best and the most progressive 
School Boards in Pennsylvania have been on 
’ the subscription list of The School Journal 
for the past thirty and forty years. Every 
member of the Board receives it regularly, 
for the good of the community, and they 
would not be without it. On the other hand 
there are Secretaries so ignorant of the law 
—and of their duties under it—that they re- 
fuse to receive the single copy sent them 
monthly by order of the Department of 
Public Instruction. The Schools in such dis- 
tricts under such officials are poor in every 
way, and make a pitiful showing in contrast 
with those of more intelligent communities. 





NEW NORMAL COURSE. 


OUTLINE OF FOUR YEARS’ NORMAL SCHOOL 
COURSE. OFFICIAL DEPT. 


HIS new course is based on the “ unit” 
plan as proposed by The Carnegie Foun- 
dation. “A unit” represents a year’s study in 
any subject in a secondary school constituting 
approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 
This statement is designed to afford a stand- 
ard of measurement for the work done in a 
secondary school. It takes the four-year high 
school course as a basis and assumes that the 
length of the school year is from thirty-six to 
forty weeks, that a period is from forty to 
sixty minutes in length and that the study is 
pursued for four or five periods a week; but, 
under ordinary circumstances, a satisfactory 
year’s work in any subject can not be accom- 
plished in less than one hundred and twenty 
sixty-minute hours or their equivalent. Schools 
organized on a different basis can nevertheless 
estimate their work in terms of this unit. 
Students admitted to the First Year shall 
have a fair knowledge of Arithmetic, Reading, 
Orthography, Penmanship, United States 
History, Geography, Grammar, Physiology, 
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Civics, and the Elements of Algekra to Quad- 
ratics. Test by Faculty. 

The first column under each year given be- 
low shows the number of 60-minute periods 
required, and the second column the number 
of 45-minute periods required, in the branch 
of study named. 


First YEAR. SEcoND YEAR. 


Algebra 120 160 #£xPlane geom- 

Latin, 120 160 etry 120 160 
School man- Rhetoric, 

agement composi- 

and school 

law 120 160 tion, class- 
Orthography 30 40 ics 120 160 
Reading and Botany 80 100 
public Zoology 40 50 
speaking 40 50  Book-keeping 40 50 
Ancient and Modern his- 
medieval tory and 

history 80 100 English 

Physical history 80 100 
geography 40 50 £Cesar 120 160 


Arithmetic 80 100 General 


Grammar 120 160 methods 120 160 
Vocal music 40 50 #Drawing 80 100 
Physical Physical 

training 60 80. training 60 80 
Manual Manual train- 

training ing or do- 

and do- mestic sci- 

mestic sci- ence 40 _50 

ence 40 _ 50 1170 

1160 


In the third year the History of Arts and 
Sciences may be substituted for Cicero, French 
or German. : Geology and Astronomy may be 
substituted for Solid Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry. 


TuirpD YEAR, FourtH YEAR. 


Psychology Practice 
and obser- teaching 120 160 
vation 120 60 History of 
Cicero, education 80 100 
German or Agriculture 
French 120 160 and nature 
Literature, study 80 100 
Eng. and Arithmetic 40 50 
m. 80 100 Grammar 40 50 
History, U. “Methods in 
S., and arithmetic 
Civics 60 80 and gram- 
Geography 60 80 mar 80 100 
Physiology Virgil, Ger- 
and school man and 
sanitation 60 80 French 120 160 
Solid geom. Public speak- 
and trigo- ing 40 50 
nometry 120 160 Chemistry 120 160 
Methods in Drawing 40 50 
history and Manual train- . 
geography 80 100 ing or do- 
Physics 120 160 mestic sci- 
Physical ence 40 50 
training 60 80 Physical 
1160 training 60 80 
1180 


In the fourth year Ethics, Logic and Soci- 
ology may be substituted for Virgil, French or 
German. Philosophy of Education, or Sur- 
veying may be substituted for Ethics, Logic 
or Sociology. 

With reference to the conditions of admis- 
sion it was resolved that properly certified 
graduates of approved Pennsylvania High 
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Schools of the first grade and City High 
Schools as listed by the Department of Public 
Instruction, be recommended to the State 
Board of Examiners for entrance to the third 
year of the Four Years’ Course of the State 
Normal Schools without examination by the 
faculty, and be conditioned in the branches 
that have not been satisfactorily completed by 
such students. 

Resolved that properly certified graduates 
of approved Pennsylvania High Schools of 
the second grade be recommended to the State 
Board of Examiners for entrance to the sec- 
ond year of the Four Years’ Course of the 
State Normal Schools without examination by 
the Faculty, and be conditioned in the branches 
that have not been satisfactorily completed by 
such students. 

Resolved that properly certified graduates of 
approved Pennsylvania High Schools of the 
third grade be admitted to the first year of 
the Four Years’ Course of the State Normal 
Schools without examination, and be condi- 
tioned in the branches that have not been satis- 
factorily completed by such students. 

Resolved that residence for the last two 
years be required of all students, except in the 
case of graduates of four year courses in col- 
leges approved by the University Council, 
who may be graduated after one year’s resi- 
dence. 

Resolved that the new course go into effect 
in the fall of 1910: that in 1911 and 1912, 
students shall be graduated on basis of the old 
course; that in 1913 they may be graduated in 
either the old or the new’ course; that in 1914 
and thereafter they may be graduated only in 
the new course. 

The foregoing resolutions, adopted at the 
recent meeting of the Principals of the State 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, apply only 
to the Four Years’ Course. From the last 
resolution it is evident that in the fall of 1910 
no students can be admitted into the third year 
of the Four Years’ Course because no stu- 
deents will be graduated in the Four Years’ 
Course in 1912. But students may be ad- 
mitted in the fall of 1910 into the first year 
of the Four Years’ Course so as to graduate in 
this course in 1914; or, if sufficiently advanced, 
they may be admitted in the fall of 1910 into 
the second year of the Four Years’ Course so 
as to graduate in this course in 1913. 

Graduation from the Three Years’ Course 
will be governed by the rules heretofore in 
force. Students who in June, 1910, pass the 
examinations at the end of the Junior Year, 
can be admitted into the Middle Year of the 
Three Years’ Course so as to graduate in the 
Three Years’ Course in 1912. Students who 
in June, 1910, pass the examinations at the 
end of the Middle Year can be admitted into 
the Senior Year of the Three Years’ Course 
so as to graduate in the Three Years’ Course 
in 1911. Students can be admitted into the 
Junior Year in the fall of 1910 so as to grad- 
uate in the Three Years’ Course in 1913. After 
the year 1913 students will be graduated only 
in the Four Years’ Course. 

Approved May 4, 1910, by NatHan C. 
ScHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


THE annual sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ County Institutes for 1910 will be 
held at the times and places here named: 


Allegheny, Pittsburg, August 22. 

Erie, Erie, August 29. 

Warren, Warren, August 29. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 5. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 1o. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 17. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 17. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 17. 
Schuylkill, Shenandoah, October 17. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 17. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 24. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 24. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 24. 
Northampton, Easton, October. 24. 
Pike, Milford, October 24. 

Potter, Galeton, October 24. 

Berks, Reading, October 31. 

Bradford, Towanda, October 31. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 31. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, October 31. 
Delaware, Media, October 31. 

Forest, Marienville, October 31. 
McKean Smethport, October 31. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 31. 
Chester, West Chester, November 7. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 14. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, November 14. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 14. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 14. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, November 14. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 14. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 21. 
Mifflin, Lewistown, November 21. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 21. 
York, York, November 21. 

Adams, Gettysburg, November 28. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, November 28. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, November 28. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, November 28. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, November 28. 
Montour, Danville, November 28. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, November 28. 
Snyder, Middleburg, December 5. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 12. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, December 12. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December 12. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 19. 
Butler, Butler, December 10. 

Cambria, Ebensburg, December 10. 
Centre, Bellefonte, December 19. 
Clarion, Clarion, December 19. 

Elk, Ridgway, December 19. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 19. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 109. 
Jefferson, Brookville, December 109. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 109. 
Venango, Franklin, December 109. 
Washington, Washington, December 109. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 19. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 26. 
Beaver, Beaver, December 26. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 26. 
Union, Lewisburg or Mifflinburg, December 26, 
Crawford, Meadville, December 26. 
Sullivan, Dushore, January 2, 1911. 
Mercer, Mercer, 
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CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES. 

Altoona, August 29. 

Johnstown, August 209. 

Scranton, August 209. 

Shomokin, August 20. 

- Wilkes-Barre, September 4. 

Coal Township, at Shamokin, October 3. 

Pottstown, March 28. 

Carbondale, December 26. 

McKeesport, 

Each of the following will hold institutes at 
different dates during the term: Allentown, 
Allegheny City, Chester City, DuBois, Dun- 
more, Harrisburg, Hazleton, Lancaster City, 
Nanticoke, Oil City, Pittsburg and Reading. 


—___. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAvVER.—Supt. Locke: In general our 
schools show great improvement throughout 
the ‘county. This is largely due to better 
teachers. Six local institutes were held. With 
two meetings in April the series will be closed 
for the year. About 250 teachers out of a pos- 
sible 306 attended these’ meetings during the 
school year, and we hope for better things 
next year. 

Carzon.—Supt. Bevan: A new eight-room 
school building, made of brick, and modern 
in its construction and appointments, was dedi- 
cated in the beautiful and growing town of 
Palmerton, in Lower Towamensing township. 
The ceremony began with a large parade in 
which the bands and societies of the vicinity, 
the officials of the Palmerton Zinc Company, 
and the leading citizens of the town took part. 
The most interesting feature of this. parade 
was the appearance of the Palmerton Free 
Kindergarten in charge of its principal, Miss 
Florence Hughes. Mr. B. F. Shibe acted as 
marshall. The dedicatory programme included 
addresses by Mr. W. S. Cortright, chairman of 
the meeting, and Mr. W. R. Butler, of Mauch 
Chunk, and an address on “ The Modern Pub- 
lic School” by the County Superintendent, 
Congratulatory letters from Governor Edwin 
S. Stuart, Judge Horace Heydt, Bishop Ethel- 
bert Talbot, and Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer 
were read to the audience and received with 
applause. The building will be occupied by 
the Lower Towamensing township high 
school, Mr. C. E. Cole, principal, and the 
school grades of the town. This red-letter 
day will long be remembered with pleasure by 
old and young who were present. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The last of the 
series of local institutes scheduled for the 
different parts of the county was held in 
Renovo, March 12th. Fifty teachers of that 
section were present. Many took part in the 
discussions. Loganton school board is ar- 
ranging for a handsome four-roomed building 
to take the place of one recently destroyed by 
fire. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Educational 
meetings were held at Newburg, Jacksonville, 
Basin Hill, Shepherdstown, Franklin Square 
and Enola. The commencement exercises of 
the Newton township high school were held 
at Oakville, with seven graduates. Dr. A. B. 
Van Ormer made the address. The annual 
oratorical contest for the Auglimbaugh prize 
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was held at Shippensburg. Fifteen members 
of the Senior class took part. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: The schools in thir- 
teen townships of Erie county, which have but 
seven months term are closing this month. 
The eighth grade examinations were given 
March 25-26. While the results were fairly 
satisfactory, it is evident that these towns 
would gain much if they would lengthen the 
term to eight months, thus giving all the chil- 
dren in the county an even show. 

Huntinepon.—Supt. Dell: Twelve local in- 
stitutes were held throughout the county. 
Profs. Ellis, Myers and Holsoppel, of Juniata 
College, gave excellent service at these meet- 
ings. Interest and attendance were especially 
good. Washington and Lincoln days were 
combined in one exercise in most districts. 

Mirriin.—Supt. Wills: The county teachers’ 
association was held in Belleville. A good pro- 
gramme was rendered. Miss Mary Lee Black, 
of Newton Hamilton, a teacher in the county 
for twelve years, died at her home aged about 
30 years. Miss Black was a member of the 
permanent certificate committee for several 
years. She was one of our very best teachers, 
a graduate of Shippensburg Normal School, 
and a beautiful Christian character. 

TrocaA.—Supt. Longstreet: Our teachers are 
doing good work and getting results. On the 
whole I do not believe this county ever had 
a more efficient body of teachers. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: We lament 
the death of one of our most devoted teachers, 
Mr. S. A. Rhoads, principal of the schools of 
Cecil township. Through his untiring efforts 
these schools produced splendid results. No 
teacher had a brighter future and his untimely 
death is a great loss to the community. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: Thomas J. Kielty, 
a member of our school board for eighteen 
consecutive years, died March 26. His brother, 
Mr. Richard Kielty, was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

CoATESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: After a most 
careful canvass of the borough we have been 
unable to find a single child under fourteen 
not enrolled in the schools. To the credit 
also of the various employers, the child labor 
law is strictly observed. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: March was a 
good month in the schools. Several teachers 
will attend the summer sessions at Columbia 
College and State College. Lantern views on 
Japan were shown to fourteen schools., The 
local chapter of the D. A . R. offers a prize 
for the best work in American History and 
Civics in the high school. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: A local 
institute was held March 11-12. On the even- 
ing of March 11th Hon. S. B. Elliott of Rey- 
noldsville, gave an illustrated lecture on For- 
estry in the high school auditorium. On 
Saturday sessions were held both in the fore- 
noon and afternoon. The principal speakers 
were Dr. Isaac C. Ketler, President of Grove 
City College, and Mr. Robert P. Bliss, of the 
Free Library Commission. Some excellent 
class drills were given by teachers of our 
primary grades. The attendance was good and 
the interest well sustained. The high school 
orchestra and glee club furnished the music. 














Every School and Teacher Imperatively Needs Access to 
a Storehouse of Information. 


The New | 
International Encyclopaedia 


Contains in concise and convenient form an inexhaustible mine of the world’s best knowledge. 


The Greatest Teacher: You can have, and scarcely feel the expense, the 
Greatest Teachers in the World, in every domain of human knowledge, ready to advance you 
quickly along your chosen way. 


Self-Help : So splendidly planned, so thorough, plain and easily understood is the 
New International Encyclopaedia that the student or teacher can acquire the information de- 
sired completely and at once. No school library is complete without it. 

The Authority of the Day : It is now accepted by educators, colleges, schools, 
libraries, and scholars, as the one undisputed authority—the Umpire of Learning. It far exceeds 
in number of subjects treated, and in fullness of illustration any similar work in the English 
language. It has been officially adopted for use in the schools of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and many other cities, and is the only one recommended in the Manual for Borough and 
Township High Schools of Pennsylvania, issued by the Department of Public Instruction. 


The New International Encyclopaedia Comprises 


22 Volumes, 17,312 Pages, 100,000 Subjects, 7000 Illustrations 


Distinctive Features‘: The titles are pronounced and their derivations given. 
Separate articles on leading characters in fiction and leading books are included. It contains 
physical, as well as political maps, historical charts illustrating the growth or decline of nations, 
and special maps of mineral deposits, agricultural products, etc. 


Inexhaustible Knowledge: It is a2 modern magic carpet, a short cut to 
learning; it tells how things are made ; how to preserve health; it is a legal adviser ; 
it is a history of the world ; it chronicles the lives of great men and women; it is 
of living interest and help to the boy and the girl; it is the Nestor of good taste, 
art, architecture, sculpture; it charmingly describes all life—of the land, the 
sea, the air; it epitomizes sports a-field, a-float, and a-wing. It thoroughly 0 
nie ; ; ; S& / Dodd, Mead 
treats of electricity, physics, chemistry, astronomy, mineralogy, literature, fou & Company. 
. . . . . ? 
education, law, religion, botany, the armies and navies of the world, # 443 Fourth Ave. 
commerce, geography, etc., etc. 4 New York City 
Itlustrations : Each of its colored plates, half-tones, Send me at once, without 
and other illustrations, is a perfect type of the reproduction PrO- og i cypeatasa scat ie 
cess it represents, and teaches some lesson in the most di- > 


S.J. 


specimen pages with prices and 


rect and effective way. # — = _the NEW International 
ncyclopzdia. 

M. G. Brumsaucu, LL.D., Sup’t of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“This Encyclopaedia leaves nothing to be desired. In method, in subject yy Name 
matter, in scope, in clearness, in detail, it is perfectly satisfactory. I q 
commend the work cheerfully and confidently.’ 
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